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*AmericAN Mutuat Macazine (M), 142 Berke- 
ley St., Boston, Mass. C. S. Crummett, editor. 


A_ house organ, mailed without charge to 
30,000 executives of the largest manufactories 
in the United States. Uses business articles 
with a human-interest slant, suited to a high 
type of executive; ideas and inspirational 
matter of a business nature for the department, 
the Business Forum; poetry; and jokes. Sets 
length limit at 1,200 words, buys photographs, 
and pays, at a minimum rate of from one cent 
to five cents a word, on acceptance. 


AmeRIcAN NEEDLEWoMAN (M), Augusta, Maine. 
25c.; 10c. Merton G. L. Bailey, editor. 


ame changed to Modern Home Making 
with the the August, 1927 issue. 


722 South 
$1.50; 15¢ 


*AmericAN Newspaper Boy Be : 
Church St., eee: De 
Bradley Welfare, editor 


Vol. 1., No. 1— November, 1927. Published 
with the object of inspiring newspaper boys 
to put better effort into their 

vering and Se agen | newspapers, 

papers using the mice, Wants fiction which 
service. Wants fiction whic 

gtips attention, on the theory that if the boy 
in the story is a newspaper carrier and his ad- 
er date bin ent cell, oy 
satisfaction out of doing his work well, the boy 

regen «3 the story will imitate him. No stories 
which newsboys are very poor or unfortu- 

mote nye Ragu ws gene Daradlgee eg 

ae i say stories, serials, humorous verse, 
Length limit for short stories, 

; for serials, 30,000 to 


*Aweritcan PuotocrapHy (M), 428 Newbury St., 
ae Mass. $2.50; 25c. Frank R. Fraprie, 
tor. 


Devoted exclusively to practical articles on 
technique, salesmanship, and artistic methods 


in photography, buying photographs only in 
connection wi ‘articles, and paying $3 a page. 


*Amertcan Poerry Macazine, (M), Wauwatosa, 


Wisconsin. $3.00; 35c. Clara Catharine Prince, 
editor. 


Rinhecnegyglinr. opi ap vag ge ceongpat’ 
Association, eee oe oe 
poe Pek na 

biographi 


writers of poetry. 
verse, good essays on poetry, and 


Dass a ey eres 

contributions, but a’ members $25 a month 
for the best poem printed in the magazine. 

*American Poutica. Science Review 
Madison, Wisconsin. $4.00; $1.25. Frederic 
Ogg, editor. 

Uses articles on 


(Q), 


*AmerRICAN Pouttry Apvocate (M), 1009 S. 
Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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*AmericaN Press (M), 225 West = St., New 
beh va $2.00; 20c. Artiwr A. Hoopingarner, 
or. 


Uses only articles of interest to editors, pub- 
lishers, new: permen, and advertising men 
| amgpend hs prints no fiction, and no verse. 


to merit. 
*American Puasiic Orricia. Macazine (M), 
2222 North 13th St., Terre Haute, Ind. $2.00; 
20c. C. M. Pendergast, editor. 


"MSth St, New. York MELO, 380 Haves 
ew 
Astrup Larsen, editor. * = 
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Number 5 


VY arbwoman’’ 


By Rose WILDER LANE 


Epwarp J. O'BRIEN chose “Yarbwoman” for the “Roll of Honor’ in 
his collection of “The Best Short Stories of 1927,” thus placing this 
story in that small group which he believes to possess the “distinction 
of uniting genuine substance and artistic form in a closely woven pat- 
tern with such sincerity that these stories may fairly claim a position 


in American literature.” 


A I WROTE Mr. O’Brien, “Yarbwoman” 


is not a story I myself would include 
in a collection under the adjective he has 


chosen. It is to me merely a good job of 
carpentry, not the best even of my own 
stories. But it does illustrate my method of 
producing a story which has for its first mo- 
tive the necessity of paying the rent. 

In the middle of the last century the bluffs 
on Lake Pippin in Wisconsin were infested 
by rattlesnakes. A man was bitten by one, 
and died. His brother wore his boots, and 
also died. The snake’s fang was found im- 
bedded in the boot. My mother’s father, 
Charles P. Ingalls, was a hunter and trapper 
on Lake Pippin at that time. He told the 
Story to my father in Dakota Territory in 
1870, and my father happened to tell it to me 
in Missouri in 1923. 

Now I have half a hundred notebooks, 
which I constantly intend to put in order. 
Each is neatly lettered on the outside, but 
inside they are as orderly as hash. Quota- 
tions from my reading, expense accounts, 


ideas for stories, names that strike my fancy, 
songs, descriptions of scenery, weather, peo- 
ple, analyses and criticisms of stories and 
plays, are helter-skelter in all of them. They 
follow me around the world by parcel post. 

One white-hot summer day in Tirana, Al- 
bania, I confronted the necessity of selling a 
story. My immediate future was practically 
penniless unless I did. Before I sold a story 
I had to write it, and not one of the ideas 
simmering in the back of my mind was ready 
to jell. I tried several on the typewriter, 
but they would not crystallize. So I began 
to read the notebooks. 

I do not think that this is the correct way 
in which to write a story. Nine tenths of 
the ideas jotted down in notebooks should die 
there. They may be perfectly good ideas for 
some one else to use, but the idea that should 
make a story will not lie inert in a notebook. 
It will have some indefinable affinity with 
the writer, so that it will sink into his mind 
and slowly take form there, take on a kind 
of life of its own, and demand to be written. 
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Real stories come out of the subconscious, 
eventually, and write themselves. Neverthe- 
less, the rent must be paid, and if only a 
story will pay it, and no story is ready to 
write itself, one must be written by main 
strength and awkwardness. 

A page of my notebook said: Pagan ren- 
aissance begun in Italy by Leonardo and 
Guido Bruno — England, by Shakespeare and 
Bacon— reached Germany with Schelling, 
Goethe, and Hegel. Schiller pantheistic. — 
Idea. Rattlesnake bites man, he dies. 
Brother wears boots, dies. Snake’s tooth im- 
bedded in boot.— Ambassador Morgenthau 
says of Turks that Europe “could not uproot 
their inborn preconception that there are only 
two kinds of people in the world —the con- 
quering and the conquered.” Is there a peo- 
ple that is neither? 

I said, “I'll use that snake idea.” 

There was a demand for more of my Ozark 
stories, so I decided to put this story in the 
Ozarks. But I must invent a reason why a 
man wore his dead brother’s boots. The 
Ozark hills are muddy only in seasons when 
snakes are sluggish and don’t strike quickly. 
I must have a swamp. This troubled me, 
because I know no swamps in the Ozarks, and 
did not know that the Ozark dialect is used 
where there are swamps. But I said to my- 
self, “Who will know the difference?” This 
is indefensible. Had I been in the States I 
would have verified this point, but in Albania 
I couldn’t; there was not time; I needed the 
check. As it happens, there are swamps in 
southeastern Missouri where the people speak 
the Ozark dialect, so the story was accurate 
in setting. But that was pure luck. 

Having the swamp, I had to provide some 
motive which would take the characters to it, 
one after another, so that they would wear 
the boots. This problem was entirely too 
much for my staggering mind; I left it to 
work itself out. I must also provide some 
false explanation for the successive deaths — 
some point on which not only the characters, 
but the readers would fix their attention, so 
that the boot would not be suspected. If 


the characters looked at the boot, they 
wouldn’t wear it, there would be no story and 
no check. If they suspected an enemy of 
causing the deaths, they would arrest him for 
murder, and that brought in too many com- 
plications. The deaths must be mysterious. 
There was nothing for it but the supernatural. 

But Ozark folk are not superstitious. They 
are a shrewd, hard-headed, humorous lot, who 
would suspect any ghost of being a joker 
under a sheet. There are no ghosts in the 
Ozarks, perhaps because even ghosts would 
dislike being so misunderstood. Stop! why 
not a yarbwoman? Far in the backwoods, 
among people simpler and more ignorant than 
any to be found in the Ozarks today, a yarb- 
woman might be regarded with fearful awe. 
Especially if there were something unusual 
about her, in addition to her skill with herbs. 
Suppose she liked snakes? Solved! 

Many sympathetic persons admire and even 
like snakes. I do. And in California the al- 
falfa farmers keep black snakes to eat the 
gophers. 

At this point I stopped conscious thinking. 
I had the story as clearly as I have any story 
before writing it. I had the kernel of the 
plot, I had an Ozark yarbwoman, a Florida 
swamp without its Spanish moss and alliga- 
tors, the snakes, and two or more unsym- 
pathetic characters—they must be unsym- 
pathetic, because they were to die of snake- 
bite, and their deaths must be no sorrow to 
the reader. I stopped thinking, and began 
to brood, to dream. 

Fiction writing is essentially an auto-hyp- 
notic process. No story is real to the reader 
unless it is real to the writer, and the only 
experience which we know to be unreal but 
feel to be real is a dream. The writer is a 
person whose mind will split in two, so that 
he can dream and be awake at the same 
time. The writer’s true task is subjective in 
the very delicate control of this precarious 
mental process. There is more to be said 
about this, but not here. 

I brooded on this place in the Ozarks unti! 
I saw it, felt it, smelled the swamp and the 
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forests. The river, the hills, the roads and 
trails, the fields, the weather, came quite 
clearly, and my attention focused itself on 
the yarbwoman’s cabin. I repeat, this is a 
semi-hypnotic process; all writers use it, more 
or less, with more or less awareness of what 
it is. 

The focused attention sees everything, 
every detail, with more keenness of percep- 
tion than the eye ever has— and with no dis- 
crimination whatever. I could have written 
fifty thousand words about the yarbwoman’s 
cabin. But the part of the objective mind 
that is still functioning, that is not cut off, 
selects. It carries on a search for the essen- 
tial, a discarding of innumerable non-essen- 
tials, swiftly done but very gently, deftly, 
not to disturb the dream. Out of this double 
process, the subconscious seeing and the con- 
scious selecting, the first sentence — that 
blessed miracle! — at last comes. 

When I was a younger writer, I sometimes 
wrote and discarded pages of first sentences. 
Now I seldom put down a first sentence that 
does not stand. After that, the story 
“marches.” It has a life of its own, like a 
dream. It is a dream—a controlled dream. 
Harrison rather surprised me by coming into 
“Yarbwoman.” I had not known he was 
there until he appeared, and had no notion 


Ther 








what he would do. He was very useful later, 
taking me back to the yarbwoman’s cabin for 
the final scene. (Transitions always halt me; 
they are the hardest points at which to con- 
trol the dreaming without quite waking up 
and losing the story entirely.) And as I saw 
Harrison more clearly and knew him better, 
I liked him. He was an element that sweet- 
ened the story. He added a pathos to it, too, 
and his being there developed Martha-Rose’s 
character more definitely. If I had thought 
of him, I would have put him in. But I 
didn’t; he simply appeared. 

My stories are never rewritten; I have 
done all the rewriting of which I am capable 
before they are on paper. The first copy 
would be the final one, if the delicate mental 
equilibrium could be maintained without 
wavering. As it is, I sometimes type a word 
which fails, more lamentably than all my 
words do, to express the sensation I feel; then 
I em it out and hang suspended there until a 
better word replaces it. 

The story was written in two days of about 
fourteen hours each. On the third day a 
clean copy was typed and hopefully posted. 
Two weeks later I tore open a cable from Carl 
Brandt, my agent, and read; “Sorry Yarb- 
woman refused stop they say too many snakes 
stop cheer up am trying Harper’s.”’ 
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Criticism of Verse 


By Ropert HILLYER 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Amy subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism in the magazine 
may send them to Mr. Hillyer in care of THe Writer. Please note that 
no copies of poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


O MANY manuscripts have been received 
for this department, and so many of in- 
terest, that we have fallen rather behind our 
schedule. For some months two revisions of 
a poem which appeared in THE WRITER for 
May, 1927, have lain in the office, and they 
shall have precedence. 
The poem as it originally appeared ran 
thus: 


EXCAVATIONS 


The smallest gesture of the past 
If only long enough ago 

Becomes a giant shadow cast 
Upon our wilderness of snow 


The kitchen-midden built of waste 
Becomes the goal of later roads 

Its oyster shells, to later taste 
More than historic episodes 


O life compounded of so much 
And of so little worth, 

Behold, the future years shall clutch 
Thy wreckage from the earth 


From Washington, D. C. came this sugges- 
tion for rewriting the poem: 


The smallest gesture of the past 
Seen through the mists of long ago 
Becomes a giant shadow cast 
Upon time’s wilderness of snow 
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The homely paths so firmly built 

Our feet now tread; we search the roads; 
And every flint or bit of silt 

Speaks of historic episodes. 


O life, composed of fragments fine ; — 
Our relics, deemed of little worth, 
Behold, the future years combine 
To raise thy wreckage from the earth 


The second version, in sonnet form, is less 


a revision of the original than a completely 
new treatment of the theme: 


Time is an alchemist who turns dull dross 
To finest gold. He takes small fluted shells’ 
inchoate lite, and holds as pliant floss 


To dip into deep earthquake-crucibles ' 
Dim ages ebb and flow, while mass on mass : 
Ot kitchen-middens’ cumulative waste \ 


Changes through years, beneath concealing gras 
To magic treasures from the earth’s dull paste 


Time is an alchemist, and by his hand 

The little years grow into centuries, 

From piling centuries, to that far land 

Of aeons and the soul's infinities ; 

And from the scrap heap of this iron age, 

His hand may turn to gold earth’s dusty page. 


It will be interesting to leave the criticism 
of these three versions to readers of the maga- 
zine. Or possibly some will wish to try their 
hands at expressing the same idea in yet an- 
other version. If the replies are numerous 
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and of sufficient merit, we’ll devote an article 
of this series to them. 

Incidentally, the author of one of these 
revisions brought up the old question of 
“thou” and “thee” in modern poetry. He 
enclosed some verses which, he said, “have 
been severely criticized because of the use of 
the pronoun ‘thee.’” The verses themselves 
are a formal apostrophe to a natural object 
and are written somewhat in the mood of 
prayer. Therefore, the old forms of the sec- 
ond person pronoun are quite appropriate. 

No critic has the right to inscribe “Thou 
shalt not” over any convention in the art of 
verse. We can say this much: that the best 
poetry, the most moving, employs the speech 
of every day, maintains the normal prose 
order of words unless some effect of emphasis 
is to be gained by inverting it, and generally 
draws its structure from the forms of noble 
speech. But there are moods for which older, 
even archaic, forms are appropriate. Exalted 
love poetry, formal apostrophe, invocations of 
deity, and passages in which the tone should 
rise above the level of daily talk, may prop- 
erly employ “thou” and “thee.” We should 
be sparing of such forms, however, never 
using them unless we really desire their pe- 
culiar emphasis. 

And now let us turn to some of the poems 
which have heaped up during the last few 
months. The first is a long and thoughtful 
poem in continuous Heroic Quatrains: 


CURIOSITY 


Love passes with our prime. 
Fame seldom comes 
To add a lustre to our youth- 
ful days, 
And if at last we catch the roll 
of drums 
We feel no flattery in the 
_ public gaze. 
Riches, when won, are not the 
boon we thought, — 


For us a burden, ruin for our (good line) 
sons ; 
Yet, if we lack the prizes that (weak) 
we sought, 
W 4 are but failures whom/ 
the great world shuns (prose) 


And_ shoves into a corner toi 
torget. \ 








The worn creeds which our 
childish lips repeated 
Have changed their meaning. 
We have learned regret 
And resignation and a calm, 
deep-seated 
Sense of the sad futility of 
things. 
Yet more than in our youth 
we feel the eager 
Desire to witness what the mor- 
row brings; 
Though age assails and win- 
try winds beleaguer, 
Our hearts withstand the siege 
and will not yield. 

We long to know what thing 
may happen next: — 
Whether obnoxious laws will 

be repealed ; 
Or what will be the pastor’s 
sermon-text ; 
Whether the Hittite or the 
Mayan script 
At last has been deciphered ; 
if the new 
Fashions will make the women 
more full-hipped ; 


Whether the gossip that we, 


hear is true; — 
Who will become our country’s 
President ; 
If aircraft can be built to 
travel faster; 
Whether a noted criminal will 
be sent 
To execution; or what fresh 
disaster 
Hovers above war-ravaged Eu- 
rope now; 
What scientists discover with 
the spade 
Or microscope; and most im- 
portant, how 
That new dessert we ate to- 
day was made. 
These and a thousand other 
questions hold 
Our interest as we sit beside 
the fire; 
Almost we can forget that we 
are old, 
Possessing still the unquench- 
able desire 
For knowledge. The first in- 
stinct and the last, 
The only instinct 
wholly free 
When other vital flowers have 
waned or passed, 
Indomitable curiosity 
Is our propeller and our North- 
ern Star; 
We ride life’s sea alert to 
sight and sound 


that is 
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(prose line) 


too many 
items 


(good anticlimax) 


(prose line) 








————— 
——— 








Until we grow forgetful that 
we are 
But spools from which the (a bold conceit 
thread has been unwound. _ but effective) 


In contrast to the long poem, we have this 
fragment, called “Chittor’’: 


A citadel built on a rock 

Whose halls are empty and whose kings 

Are dead. Here beauty walks among the ruins, 
And memory haunts each grass-grown sill. 
Where time makes tree-roots victors over stone, 
And silence weaves music with the wind. 


The reader does not feel these verses to be 
complete in themselves. The mood is too 
slender, too well-worn, to justify a separate 
poem unless that poem be of startling merit. 
This is the sort of passage which should ap- 
pear in a poet’s notebook rather than as an 
independent piece. And when the poet has 
committed it to his notebook, he will have 
ready for use in some more inspired work just 
two excellent lines, — the two last. 

Two poems from one author interested me 
the more I read them. At first I put them 
aside with the rejected manuscripts. Then I 
reread them, and hesitated. The one I print 
below shows the obvious faults in diction and 
image which mar this author’s work, and yet, 
at the same time, a note of sincerity and an 
occasional memorable phrase which make us 
believe he will do better things. The “In 
Memoriam” stanza is an appropriate vehicle 
for his thought: 


- Their 


Or whence do these despairing 
come — 

What smother-shop or sunless 
mine? 

What wharf of night or waste 
of brine? 

What plague of luck or lazar- 
slum? 


Can it be the gaming kings im- 
pose 

An interdict of 
dreams — 

Knowing the lure of death- 
lamp gleams 

To moths and bugs and men 
like those? 


pride and 


I’ve met the swords of wind- 
blown sands 

And felt the drift of friends 
and gold; 

I've had my fling with snow 
and cold — 

But freedom-work has warmed 
my hands. 


The dripping fall and driving 
flood 


Are elements that bear no hate; 

And all my sorrow, soon or 
late, 

Will spare my dread of bitter 
blood. 


The crime that breaks a broth- 
er’s wing 

To hold him captive unto crime, 

Cries out to God my reckoning 

Of petty griefs of older time. 











(better, but 
rather 
heavy) 


(very bad 
stanza) 


(excellent) 


(very good) 


(first 2 lines 
excellent, last 

two weak. Stanza 
pattern again 
violated.) 


WAR AND WORK 


Old time I pityingly grieved 

My lot was less than fell to 
men 

Of foreign ease. 
till when 

The war-cloud broke and unde- 
ceived. 


So seemed 


Would millions march to sinful 
death, 

From heather-hills and far 
Bornu 

To fill a trench of poison breath 

Did not a baser fate pursue! 


(very 
bad 


stanza) 


(violates 
stanza 
pattern) 


This author has unusual sense for nouns—a 
much rarer quality, by the way, than a sense 
for adjectives. But it leads him astray more 
often than it helps him. When it does come 
to his aid, however, he strikes out a fine pas- 
sage like the fifth stanza or the first two lines 
of the last stanza. I should recommend that 
he go on working and read a little A. E. 
Housman to cure him of a certain heaviness 
of style. 

Next month I shall try to bring our series 
up to date. 
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The “Versatility” Prize Contest 


HE truth of “The last shall be first” is 

proved again by our final prize-winner, 
whose manuscript was the last to reach us 
before the contest closed. An accompanying 
note said that, should the manuscript arrive 
too late, “Then I’ve had a lot of fun and I’m 
sorry to put you to the trouble of repacking 
my copy to come home. Despite the fact 
that you’ve kept me sitting up nights when 
I needed sleep, I’ve enjoyed your contest, 
and I dare you to start another. Maybe 
I will have more time when the next one 
comes.” 

In spite of the shortness of time, however, 
the author took care to make his manuscript 
a model of neat arrangement. Our first im- 
pulse was to frame it as an exhibition of at- 
tractively presented material. We wish all 
our readers might see it. The “Title Page’’ 
contains this “Note”: “For the amusement of 
myself, this manuscript has been arranged in 
magazine form. In a contest, the principal 
feature of which is ‘versatility,’ an author 
should surely set his pieces off against each 


other in what he conceives their best con- 
trasting order, as carefully as he matches his 
rhymes. The Editor is invited, however, to 
rip the MS. to pieces, mark it, commit may- 
hem and murder upon it, and abuse it as he 
will — providing only that he ship the quiver- 
ing remains back home, in the enclosed en- 
velope.” 

A glance at the “Contents Page” reveals 
that there is a contribution in every form 
specified in the rules. A study of the ma- 
terial caused the judges to decide that al- 
though there were many other single contribu- 
tions of prize calibre, this manuscript fulfilled 
the conditions which entitled it to the prize 
for “versatility.” Our surmise that the au- 
thor had had editorial training was confirmed 
when the required sealed envelope was opened 
and disclosed the words: “R. V. Sharp, edi- 
torial staff, The Border Cities Star, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada.”’ 

Ten of the fifteen items in the prize-win- 
ning manuscript are reprinted here. (See page 
179 for announcement of our new contest.) 


THE PRIZE-WINNING “MAGAZINE” 


By R. V. Sharp 


Humorous SKETCH 


A WRITER SUBMITTING A MANUSCRIPT CATCHES THE STYLE 
OF AN AUCTIONEER 


“Now here’s somethin’ big—an’ when I 
say big, what I mean is BIG! You there! 
You! Yes, you in the green necktie! C’mon 
up here, I’m gonna let you have it. It’s a 
manuscript an’ I know it’s good because I 
did it myself. You pay ten cents a word for 
that stuff; I’ve seen you do it. So I’m gonna 
let you have this. Here, take it an’ look it 
over. Take all the time you want, that’s all 
right with me. Go ahead, look it over good 
Ten cents a word! Lemme see. Ten 





cents a word by four thousand words is four 
hundred bucks, ain’t it? Four hundred bucks! 
Hm! O boy what a holiday I’m gonna have 
on that dough this summer! Go to Europe, 
I guess! Get me a What's that? 
WHAT'S that? You don’t want it! You 
don’t — Why, man, you’re crazy! Why, you 
poor fish! Why! Why! —Say, what’s the 
idea hangin’ onto it so long, if you weren’t 
gonna buy it? Who do you think you are, 
anyway? You— you Hey! Hey c’me 
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here! You in the brown hat! Yes, you! Say, 
lissen, here’s a little thing that half-baked 
buzzard over there in the green necktie just 
turned down, see? I know you don’t pay as 
much as he does for these things — only five 
cents a word, I understand — but that’s all 





right. You can have it. Just glance over 
it an’ write me out a check Lemme 
see. Five cents a word! Five times four 


Their 














thousand is what’s the idea, handin’ 
that back so soon? Ain’t you gonna take it? 
How can you tell you don’t want it? You 
didn’t keep it long enough. What’s the idea, 
not keepin’ it long enough to see if you want 





it or not? Bah! I bet you sleep with your 
socks on! Bah! Hey, mister! You 
— over there in the blue suit. C’me here 





RONDEAU OF RECONSIDERATION 


In twenty years I wonder how 

We'd feel the spell, regard the vow, 
I wonder if our blood would thrill 
In twenty years, and thunder still, 
If you should here your love allow. 
Ah, when the little furrows plow 
Cold care across that careless brow, 


Would troth be only strength of will 
In twenty years? 


Time’s iron hand would slowly bow 

All things our youthful years endow, 

We should grow vague and calm and chill 
And love, no doubt, with careless skill. 
We should do this — Oh no, not now! 


In twenty years! 





VeRY FAMILIAR Essay 


THE SYMPTON 


The other day I had a symptom. 

For years during the early part of my life 
I lived without symptoms, but since I have 
grown older and more fond of myself, I have 
them from time to time. Sometimes it is the 
hint of a slight headache, occasionally it is a 
brief twinge across my equatorial region, now 
here, now there; just as likely as not it is only 
a general feeling of rustiness in the disposi- 
tion, but whatever it is, I always recognize -it 
as a symptom. 

As a general rule these symptoms do not 


bother me. If they are slight, I count on a 
good night’s rest or a half hour of outdoor 
sunshine to drive them away. If they are 
more perverse, I carry them to my doctor and 
he punches me severely in various tender 
spots, laughs till his face is red, slaps me on 
the back, gives me a bottle of concentrated 
gall, and charges me five dollars. Then I 
know it is not serious. Once he charged me 
ten dollars and I worried for a week, but a 
sound constitution pulled me through. 

My doctor, however, never tells me what 
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the symptoms I have are symptoms of. He 
contents himself with telling me I am “all 
right,” and strangely enough after he has told 
me that, I feel all right and lose my curiosity. 
Nevertheless, once in a while when I am in 
a particularly weak-minded state and do not 
go to the doctor, I develop a morbid longing 
to know what my malady is. Even so it was 
the other day. 

I forget what the particular symptom was 
—a sort of throbbing above the ears, I sus- 
pect, or a twitching, perhaps, about the eyes 
— that drove me to hunt up the family doctor 
book. You know those big, old-fashioned 
doctor books with 4,000 pages, illustrated 
with cross-section diagrams in natural colors? 

Well, it was one of those. 

This particular book belonged to my grand- 
father. In the days of my earliest recollec- 
tion, it occupied a place of honor on the mid- 
dle shelves of the family bookcase, within easy 
reach. Later, I recall, it was relegated to the 
bottom shelf. For the past ten years, since 
I fell heir to it, it has been ignominiously 
hidden in the back of a cupboard, where I 
found it, covered with dust. 

For a time I ventured through it aimlessly, 
looking for something that seemed to suit my 
symptom. After I got past the plans and 
specifications and into the general symptom 
pages, I came upon exactly what I sought. 
My condition was described in detail. I 
could recognize it anywhere. The book even 
mentioned a few symptoms which I had not 
noticed before, but I could feel them at once 
as soon as I knew they belonged. I had the 
whole collection. 

I looked up the disease that went with these 
symptoms and found to my intense horror 
that I had a bad case of sleeping sickness. 

Almost fainting under the strain, I turned 
a page or two, and there were my symptoms 
again! With eyes starting from my head, I 
read through a paragraph and found that I 
unmistakably had diphtheria. A horrible sus- 
picion seized me. I looked up scarlet fever. 
It was as I had feared; I had that too! 

Desperation was in my mood now, and I 
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went at the book seriously. After a half 
hour’s continuous reading, I found I had 
everything in the doctor’s book except chil- 
blains and chapped hands. That did not 
worry me. A man who is practically a walk- 
ing hospital, has no occasion to feel jealous 
just because chilblains and chapped hands 
have escaped him. I had enough to look after 
as it was. According to that book and the 
symptoms which, by now, I could plainly feel 
in all parts of my anatomy, I had 273 dis- 
eases, fully fifty per cent of them fatal and 
some of them causing instantaneous death. 

I staggered feebly from my chair and tot- 
tered outdoors. Walking aimlessly for some 
four or five miles at top speed, I began to 
feel hungry and struggled into a restaurant. 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow ye 
shall die!” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “I am already dead and 
don’t know it. Perhaps I am not a person at 
all, but merely an ectoplasmic aura wiggling 
hither and yon in a world which knows me 
not.” 

I tried it out on the waiter but he seemed 
to see me all right. I decided I was still here. 

A man sat next to me, eating calmly, as 
though there were nothing strange or un- 
precedented about my presence. I gave a 
sinister smile at the thought of his panic if 
I should tell him he was sitting next to a 
human germ picnic. I pictured the expression 
on his face if I should lean over and inform 
him that I was practically 165 pounds of 
bacteria, all doing business. But I did not. 
I ate my meal quietly, as though I were an 
ordinary man. He never knew, that chap, 
what he missed. He probably never will know. 

I went to bed that night, after I had gone 
home by car. Somehow I got to sleep. When 
I awoke in the morning, I knew that some- 
thing had been on my mind the night before, 
but for the life of me I could not remember 
what it was. It just occurred to me today. A 
week has passed since that day I had all the 
symptoms and nothing has happened to me 
yet. Every one of my fatal diseases has fal- 
len down on the job and I never felt better 
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in my life. I have my doubts! I have rather But I have gained a new respect for grand- 
more than my doubts! Tonight—if I think father. He lived with and by that book to 
of it—I shall burn that doctor book, when’ the age of ninety years and never, as far 
I go home. It has no place in a credulous as I know, worried about himself at all. Ah, 
age like this. they were men in those days! 


SONNETS 
LOVE IN TWO MOODS 


If you say black is white or red is blue, 

i If you say moons are cheese and trees are grass, 
If you declare pitch dark is limpid glass 
And you can clearly see a mile or two 
Through monstrous shades of deepest Stygian hue, 
If you observe the atom dwarfs the mass 
And choose to state that mountains often pass 
And walk together, I'll declare, “It’s true!” 


If you say day is night, I will believe 

Your breath upon the word can make it so. 
If you say this or that which I have heard 
Is right or wrong, that judgment I receive. 
But if you say you cannot love me —Oh 

I pledge you then I shan’t believe a word! 


Oh love not me, Belovéd, love not me, 

But love a dream of me, so wise and good, 
Strong, fire-hearted, gentle, that one could 
Say, “All this man was given power to be 
That he has made himself.” — Forever see 
In what I do, the wish for what I should, 
In what I am, the dimly understood 
Child-hearted god of my humanity. 


So loving, you shall ever love me past 

The man’s deserving, to the god’s desire, 

And I not dream I do deserve the whole 

But, ever striving, ever find at last 

My manhood’s guerdon, and a god’s white fire, 
In you, the flame and haven of my soul. 
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INFORMAL PERSONAL SKETCH 


OLD 


Old Bill was a newspaper man with a style 
all his own. He “covered” a lively little 
suburban city in the interests of an afternoon 
daily located in a nearby metropolis. 

He only reported to his office in person, 
once a week — on pay day — and in the in- 
terval, telephoned all his stuff. They liked 
to get his out-of-town stuff early, around five 
o’clock, if possible. That suited Old Bill. In 
the town he covered, a snappy local daily 
burst upon the streets about 4:30 P. M. Old 
Bill would wait until it came out, buy a copy, 
and barge into a telephone booth. 

Once inside the booth, his practice never 
varied. He would call his office, ask for a 
rewrite man, and read him the whole front 
page of the local paper. Then he would say, 
‘Just a minute till I turn over my notes,” and 
the rewrite man back in the office could hear 
him crashing and slashing about to get at 
page two. Then Old Bill would read page 
two. By that time the rewrite man’s arm 
was getting tired and he’d say, “Oh I guess 
that’s all we can use today. We’re kinda 
full up anyway,” and he’d hang up. Old Bill 
would totter out of the booth and stagger 
home for something to eat, exhausted by his 
daily toil. 

It was inevitable that he should figure in 
one of the classic tales of newspaperdom in 
the district, before he was through. On a 
certain day, Old Bill was reading his “notes” 
as usual, when he came to an item stating 


BILL 


that a well known lawyer had left town for 
his holidays. 

‘Where has he gone?” queried the rewrite 
man. 

Old Bill made a frantic search for the in- 
formation in his copy of the local daily, but 
through some error or inadvertence, it was 
not there. 

“T don’t know,” he said finally, “I’m work- 
ing on that angle of the case now.” 

Once in a while some real good story broke 
in Bill’s town. Then the office would send 
out a couple of special men to help him. Their 
instructions were to find Old Bill and co- 
operate. The older men went right at the 
business of codperating and got their stuff 
back to the shop, but every now and again a 
couple of new men on the staff would waste 
half a day first, trying to find Old Bill. About 
the time they were on the verge of fuming 
insanity, Old Bill would come tearing round, 
showing signs of recent sleep, with the infor- 
mation that there were doings afoot and it 
was time they got to work. 

It nearly broke the boys’ hearts when some- 
body round the place got a rush of business 
to the head, and fired him. 

“That’s what the business office has done 
for the profession today,” said one of his 
compatriots bitterly, when the news leaked 
out. “Everything goes for mahogany desks 
and filing cabinets and efficiency experts. 
Not one cent left for glorious traditions!” 





TRIOLET 
AGHAST! 


I ask you how can I adore 
A girl who does these modern dances? 
She gives a shout, and now a roar, — 


I ask you! 


How can I adore? 


She shakes her fist, she stamps the floor — 
Dare gentle love assume such chances? 

I ask you how can I adore 

A girl who does these modern dances? 
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TasBLorw Book REVIEWS 


COLLECTED WORKS 


Here are basic outlines of plots developed 
in English fiction in the past 300 years, with 
suggestions for several thousand more; dem- 
onstrations of wit and humor; poetry in all 
its classic forms; and discussions on prob- 
lems of modern living, ranging from spiritual- 
ism to prohibition. The book is designed to 
be walked with in the privacy of an empty 
chamber and read aloud, when it develops 
particular significance. It also makes an ex- 
cellent ornament for occasional tables. It 
may be found at all bookstores, sometimes 
listed as “Collected Works,” sometimes un- 
der the name of its author, “Shakespeare.” 


ELBERT HUBBARD’S SCRAP BOOK 

The paper is hardly heavy enough for good 
service and one misses the interleaving com- 
mon in books of this class. However, if the 
publishers would make one change, it would 
be found a very useful volume for the purpose 
described by its title. The pages should be 
left blank. 

BOSTON 
By Upton Sinclair. 

This book displays an interesting competi- 
tion between Upton Sinclair and last year’s 
newspapers, which covered the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. The newspapers appear to have 
scored a scoop. 


Humorous VERSE 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY! 


When knights were bold and tales were told 
By wandering troubadours, 
When human ills knew naught of pills 


Or patent bottled cures, 


When men went out to gad about 

In shining suits of armor 

And fixed the rents within their pants 
With solder and a hammer, 


When ladies fair, with golden hair, 

Or ladies dark and dusky, 

Were jousted for with screech and roar 
By warriors grim and husky, 


Then Love was king of everything 
And Romance never hid — 

And dames who didn’t love their lords 
Were licked until they did. 
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Contemporary Writers 











IV— GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


By Vircrnia C. LINcoLn 


“SOULS tremble and shift and fade under the touch, when you portray 
them. They elude and evade and mock you, fool you with false lights 
and perplex you with impenetrable shadows, till you are almost ready 
to give up in despair any effort to interpret them. But you cannot give 
it up; for there is no artistic effort more fascinating and no study so 
completely inexhaustible.” — GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


“ 


HAT seems to me very important 
for young writers is for them to fix 
their minds on having something to say and 
not to write for the sake of writing nor set 
out just because they want to be a writer.” 

The speaker was Gamaliel Bradford, one 
of the most celebrated of American biograph- 
ers, whose “Life and I,” an autobiography of 
humanity, has recently been published. We 
were chatting together in the sitting-room 
of his lovely old-fashioned white house situ- 
ated high up on one of the hills in Wellesley; 
and I had asked him to give me some advice 
for aspiring authors. 

“The thing for young writers to do is to 
get interested in some aspect of life,” he 


said, “some problem or some subject of gen- 
eral interest and then let the writing come as 
the mere vehicle for that subject. This would 
save them from a great deal of imitation. 
They are so apt to do something that some- 
one else has done, whereas they should think 
of something that they want to say them- 
selves, for that is the only way to give any- 
thing that pays. 

“Let them use their senses to see and hear! 
That is one of the astonishing things about 
this age. We see the things which we think 
we ought to see. Now with a painter, the 
first thing he has to do is to see things as they 
actually are. So a writer should see and con- 
vey his own impressions. 
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“Write down your own impressions,” ad- 
vised Mr. Bradford. “Have a notebook and 
make a practice of jotting down the actual 
reality of the things you see and hear. Go 
into a room and form the habit of making a 
record of the quantity of things there — their 
quality, sizes, and so on. Keep your atten- 
tion close on facts. Nothing is so important 
as that basic principle. 

“As to reading,” he continued, “some peo- 
ple say you should not read because it tends 
to make you slavishly imitative. I think the 
danger comes in reading just one or two 
favorite authors and catching their style. The 
thing to do is to read a great variety of peo- 
ple. Have access to other languages. Enrich 
your knowledge of your own language by 
learning something about other languages. 
Practice translation. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world,” he admitted, “but well 
worth your effort. 

“Do not confine your reading to contem- 
porary writers,” counseled Mr. Bradford. 
“Read the great classical writers, the ones 
who are established. Reading different works 
so that you may not fall into the habit of 
modeling on any special one, unconsciously 
will produce an effect on your style which 
will be highly beneficial.” 

I interrupted Mr. Bradford to ask him to 
name some biographies which he had found 
interesting. The works of Sainte-Beuve he 
mentioned first and then spoke of the follow- 
ing books: — “Disraeli” by André Maurois; 
“Queen Victoria” by Lytton Strachey; 
“Henry Ward Beecher: an American Por- 
trait” by Paxton Hibben; “Andrew Jackson”’ 
by Gerald White Johnson; “The Pilgrimage 
of Henry James” by Van Wyck Brooks; 
“Brigham Young” and “Barnum” by Morris 
Robert Werner. 

“A point I would like to bring out,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bradford, “is in regard to the 
structure of writing, the building of your 
story. The way I do it,” he explained, “is 

to get all my material together. I have the 
whole thing planned out in detail before I 
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write a line. If you want to make yourself 
clear, that is the first essential. 

“You know,” he maintained, “you should 
not make your reader conscious of the pro- 
cess through which your story goes. The re- 
sult is all that concerns him. The proportion 
in the building of your story is immensely 
important too. Even in writing short things, 
it is essential that you should have before you 
just what you are going to do. You shouldn’t 
drift. You should see clearly and definitely 
what you are driving at before you start. 
Bear that in mind, for it will aid you ma- 
terially,” he counseled. 

“Now about style,” he proceeded. ‘The 
paradox about style is that you should really 
never think about it or it will tend to become 
artificial. Yet you must study all the forms 
of style before you can succeed. The solu- 
tion to this problem lies in mastering the 
forms of style until they become a habit with 
you and then you won’t have to think about 
style when writing. 

“Cut out conventional phrases. We have 
so many words that are trite and common- 
place; eliminate these. Use simple, direct, 
straightforward expressions which are not dull 
or weak. 

“Directness, vigor, and simplicity should 
characterize your style of writing.” 

I was much surprised when, in the course 
of our conversation, I learned that Mr. Brad- 
ford’s success in writing was not sudden, but 
the result of a long, slow, and discouraging 
pull. He first wrote plays and novels but 
they did not meet with much success. 

“IT wanted to write from the first,” Mr. 
Bradford told me, “but I failed ten times to 
once where I succeeded. I was nearly fifty 
when I hit on biographical portraits which 
proved successful. 

“It was purely by accident that I happened 
to hit on these studies. It was John Fiske’s 
success with his American histories which 
made me conclude that what I should do was 
to write about American themes. I looked 
about for a subject which would be interest- 

ing and conceived the idea of writing a history 
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of the Confederacy. But before I could 
write that history, I became interested in 
writing about General Lee. His success in the 
South led me off into writing a book called 
‘Lee, the American.’ This was followed later 
by ‘Confederate Portraits’ and ‘Union 
Portraits.’ ” 

“How do you go about writing your 
portraits?” I asked Mr. Bradford. 

“In writing my biographies, I generally 
go at it as you would in life. You meet per- 
sons casually at first; then you come grad- 
ually into their innermost lives. I examine 
the secondary books which have been written 
about my character. Then I work back to 
this material again from actual contact with 
the person himself. Sometimes I have to 
rely on the records of the people who have 
known him and who have had direct personal 
contact with him. But I find that the letters 
and diaries written by the person himself 
are on the whole the best material. You get 
at the immediate life of the subject best in 
this way. 

“Memoirs,” continued Mr. Bradford, “are 
not as good as diaries or letters. They are 
written in old age and are almost sure to 
portray a man as he would like to have been. 
But if you take diaries that are written from 
day to day, there you have the immediate 
and pretty unconscious record of the subject. 

“Ludwig, Strachey, and others, all write 
chronologically. I simply try to see my char- 
acter as a combination of characteristic traits 
and then develop those qualities one by one. 
It is a matter of arrangement. In making my 
plan and studying my character, I arrange 
my portrait in order to get the greatest ef- 
fect of climax. This makes a method of 
structure I have sometimes called psychog- 
raphy. The process is different from ordi- 
nary biography. 

“I spend a great deal of time in planning 
my portraits and then when I sit down to 
write, I write with extreme rapidity. Even 
when composing, I sometimes write a thou- 
sand words an hour. And I do very little 
correcting afterwards.” 
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“Why is it,’ I asked Mr. Bradford, “that 
biography is so much more popular than 
formerly?” 

“Because it used to be written as an ex- 
ample for the young,” he answered. “This 
naturally produced an effect of artificiality 
which was not popular. Now biography has 
changed to the scientific attitude. 

“In modern biography, we are reading 
about ourselves, because the basis of all hu- 
man life is pretty much the same. Always 
there is the fact that everybody’s life has the 
same elements in it, the same experiences, the 
same desires, the same struggles, and the same 
diappointments. Hence people turn naturally 
to this modern method of presenting bio- 
graphical portraits.” 

“Have you been particularly drawn to any 
one character you portrayed?” I inquired. 

“Though I have written about more than 
sixty people, my interest is so general in 
humanity at large that I don’t think I feel 
very strongly that sense of attraction or re- 
pulsion,” he replied. 

“To be sure, figures differ in their ap- 
proachability. With some, their letters seem 
to be merely a screen and you have to pene- 
trate through the veils. But this only serves 
to intensify your interest in the man or wo- 
man you are portraying. 

“A little while ago, André Maurois in an 
article in the Yale Review, stated that the 
first essential in dealing with biography is 
that you should pick out a subject with whom 
you are sympathetic. I believe that you 
should be sympathetic with everybody. I 
have done a vast number of studies always 
with unfailing sympathy. General human in- 
terest, I would say, is the greatest qualifica- 
tion for any biographer. 

“In studying my different portraits,” he 
continued, “it is interesting to note the part 
that women have played in their husband’s 
lives. In almost every case, they account for 
a good deal in their husband’s lives. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Jefferson was a forceful, en- 
ergetic soul and was of great help to her hus- 
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band; whereas, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln was a 
decided handicap.” 

“Which have been your most successful 
portraits,” I asked him, “the men or the 
women?” 

“My own feeling,” he confessed, “is that 
the most successful portraits I have written 
are those which have dealt with women. My 
books ‘Portraits of Women’ and ‘Portraits 
of American Women,’ have been the most 
read and the most popular. These and 
‘Damaged Souls’ seem to have created the 
greatest interest. 

“T am working now on a book about a 


group of women which will be rather like 
‘Damaged Souls.’ The book will contain 
portraits of Catherine II of Russia, George 
Sand, Sarah Bernhardt, Ninon de L’Enclos, 
Marquise de Maintenon, and Madame Guyon. 

“I devote about two months to doing each 
portrait, though of course some take much 
more time than others because some individ- 
uals have had so much more written about 
them and have themselves written so much. 
The material, for instance, in regard to 
George Sand is enormous. My new book 
will not be finished for a year and a half or 
two years.” 


The Life of the Creative Artist 


TuHIs section is quoted from a chapter in Gamaliel Bradford’s latest 
book, “Life and 1,” by courtesy of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 


HE life of the creative artist is not all 

rapture and ecstasy. There are the days 
and months of patient labor, both for prep- 
aration and for perfecting. This labor dif- 
fers of course with the different arts. He 
who would paint great pictures has to spend 
years in acquiring the elements, before he can 
begin to create at all. So with music. The 
successful performer has his innumerable 
hours of drudgery, which are not only in- 
dispensable at first, but have to be persisted 
in to the end. The composer must study the 
great creations of the past and probe all their 
secrets before he can attempt to parallel them 
with even slighter efforts of his own. On the 
other hand, the worker in words is too apt 
to think that in his art very little preparation 
is necessary. He is using the instruments 
that he was almost born to use, that he is em- 
ploying daily in the commonest intercourse 
of life. All he has to do is to put these in- 
struments at the service of his mighty, active 
thoughts, and the thing is done. Not quite 
perhaps. It is the fatal facility that floods us 
with so many poets and novelists and work- 


ers in all literary lines. It is the facility that 
makes the amateur poet the jest of the news- 


papers. But to do great work that will en- 
dure, in literature, as in music, there must be 
profound, persistent labor somewhere. “I 
grudge no pains, so that I may be but a fa- 
mous poet,” writes Cowper. The pains must 
be taken, sooner or later, though even enor- 
mous pains do not always ensure the result. 
Only the labor may be extensive or intensive. 
There are those who toil long patient hours, 
to produce a comparatively insignificant bit 
of work, insignificant in appearance at any 
rate. There are others who seem to get out 
their product easily and with a minimum of 
effort. But in these latter cases there is apt 
to be an immense concentration of power, and 
as always with such concentration, there fol- 
lows a corresponding nervous fatigue and even 
disgust and despair. 

And besides the labor, there are innumer- 
able other difficulties and drawbacks that be- 
set the I when it would affirm itself in beauty. 
Voltaire was one of the most triamphantly 
successful of authors; yet he said that if he 
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had a son who wished to be a writer, he 
“would wring his neck out of sheer paternal 
tenderness.” When boys and girls write to 
me, saying that they are determined to pur- 
sue a literary career, and ask advice, I quote 
to them this saying of Voltaire, at the same 
time pointing out that no such saying ever 
deterred the born artist from his appointed 
task. The I will not be conquered by any 
such experience of others. 

There are the external difficulties, for in- 
stance the interruptions and disturbances. 
You want solitude and seclusion with your 
own thoughts. You feel sure that the great 
work would come, if you had only leisure and 
quiet to achieve. But friends intrude, neces- 
sary business distracts, trifles will dissipate 
the intense concentration on the ideal hope. 
Lady Byron once looked in on Lord Byron, 
when he was writing verses. “Do I inter- 
rupt?” she said. “You do, most damnably.”’ 
It was not polite, and it led, with some other 
matters, to. domestic dissension. But many 
wives, with the best meaning in the world, 
evoke the same state of mind, if it is not al- 
ways expressed. And less important things 
will scatter inspiration and make it hopelessly 
far away. As Flaubert puts it: “A window 
shade askew, a fly that buzzes, the noise of a 
cart passing, and my fancy is off at once.” 
And he sums up the whole matter of disturb- 
ance in one passionate phrase: “To accom- 
plish anything I must have the impossibility 
of being disturbed, even if I wished it.” 

Then there are the critics, who can set up 
the greatest disturbance of all. Some people, 
the wisest, avoid and neglect them, and some 
laugh at them, or pretend to do so. But most 
feel the bite of the gnats even when it is con- 
temned. And artists generally act on the 
exact reverse of the advice given in the clever 
French comedy: “We should respect the 
critics; we should not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to them, but we should respect them.” 

The stupidity of the critic provokes, his 
perfect ineptitude, his emphasis on the wrong 
thing and complete misunderstanding of all 
your aim and effort. And if his injustice 
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stings, his justice stings even more. What he 
says that is kindly you discount as empty 
compliment. But when he lays his finger on 
what you know to be the weak points, you 
wither and shrink, and it seems as if all the 
creative impulse had gone out of you; for, 
after all, there is no criticism that really 
counts except the haunting, persistent criti- 
cism of yourself. 

And so there are the internal difficulties, 
even more hampering, and certainly more in- 
escapable, than the external. There is the 
utter failure of inspiration, as suggested in 
the extreme case of Gray: The power of 
achievement, he says, “is the result (I sup- 
pose) of a certain disposition of mind, which 
does not depend on oneself, and which I have 
not felt this long time.” And Gray accepted 
the blank in his leisured, melancholy indo- 
lence. But others are less content, and seek, 
and strive, and hope for the spark from 
heaven, until their impatience calls it down. 

Or again, when you are doing your work, 
and doing it well enough, you are afflicted 
by the vast doubt as to whether it is worth 
doing at all. The world is full of master- 
pieces, which no one has time to consider or 
appreciate. Why should you wither your 
soul and blight all your capacity for common 
joy, laboring to give it more which it will 
pass by with equal contempt? 

And further, you mistrust your gifts, fear 
that your powers may fail you, that you have 
done your best and last work, and that if 
you persist, when the inspiration is gone, you 
will become a laughing-stock in the end. I 
myself have kept at a very minor sort of 
literary art for thirty years, and have had a 
moderate success, which might seem at least 
sufficient to establish a certain confidence. 
But I never sit down at my typewriter of a 
morning without the haunting fear that the 
words will not come. For a few moments the 
fear is almost paralyzing, then it fades and is 
forgotten, and the fingers and the keys fly as 
fast as ever. Only, some day ! 

Also, the best and greatest artists fail, all 
artists do, no matter what their skill or the 
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form of art they work in. Sometimes the 
failure is absolute. A man is tempted to try 
a new line, or a new departure in his old one. 
Everything goes just as wrong as in his tyro 
days. If he is wise, he recognizes his own 
failure, and throws the thing aside at once. 
If he is unwise, he exposes it, vainly hoping, 
to the world, and the world scoffs at him. In 
either case there is a bitter disappointment, 
which no philosophy can quite overcome. 

And there is relative failure. No one can 
succeed equally always. A special work, com- 
ing at a fortunate moment, will carry away 
the critics and the public, and the ecstatic 
worker will think that he will ride upon the 
wave of glory forever. The next book, or 
picture, or symphony, perhaps even quite as 
good, will provoke a reaction, with criticism 
and contempt, and the worker will have to 
take his turn at despair. 

All these things should make the artist give 
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up, and wish that his father had done him 
the paternal kindness that Voltaire proposed. 
But the born artist never gives up. After one 
such failure the discouragement may perhaps 
be prostrating, paralyzing. The pen may be 
laid aside, as it seems, forever. After all, the 
sun shines, the world is full of flowers and 
birds and charming women. For God’s sake, 
why slave and torment oneself to make fail- 
ures? Forget it, give it up, lie in the sun- 
shine and sleep. And this lasts a little while, 
a very little while. Then slowly, slowly comes 
again the wide flood of ambition and hope. 
There is no joy, no life, no existence, like 
that passionate fervor of creation: why should 
one deny it to oneself, even if it does bring 
disappointment and failure in its train? And 
the burning eager, insatiable, creative I takes 
for its motto the golden saying of Whistler: 
“The career of an artist always begins to- 
morrow.” 


What Is a Detective Novel? 


By S. S. VAN DINE 


S. S. Van Dine is the nom de plume of a well-known writer on aesthet- 
ics, psychology, philosophy, and literary criticism. As the author of the 
super-thrillers, “The Bensen Murder Case,’ “The Canary Murder 
Case,” and “The Greene Murder Case,” he is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the leading writer of detective fiction in America. This article 
is re-published through the courtesy of Mr. Van Dine and The: Pub- 


lishers’ Weekly. 


A’ inquisitive young gentleman asked 
me recently in an interview over the 
radio why, when I took to writing detective 
stories, I hid my identity behind the nom 
de guerre of S. S. Van Dine. And by that 
query he put his finger unwittingly on a 
fundamental difference between American and 
English writers of mystery stories. For, had 
I been an Englishman, the idea of pseudonym- 
ity would not have occurred to me. I would 
have signed my real name quite shamelessly, 
and perhaps even gloried in my vicarious ven- 


ture into crime. But literary conditions in 
this country are not what they are in Eng- 
land; and so, being an American, I adopted 
an old family name and set sail surrepti- 
tiously on my secret life of crime. 

My reason for thus cloaking my true iden- 
tity was that in America the writing of de- 
tective novels is not yet regarded as a wholly 
respectable occupation. We Americans are 
very serious, and any form of pure literary 
diversion is looked upon askance. We asso- 
ciate frivolity only with frivolous-minded per- 
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sons, forgetting that the great men in literary 
history have all had their frivolous moments. 
Erasmus even wrote a noble paper in praise 
of folly; and Sir Thomas More was frivolous 
on the occasion of his decapitation! Shakes- 
peare sank to the level of comic burlesque in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor”; and Byron 
wrote “Don Juan.” But this duality of na- 
ture—or, rather, of emotion—is not per- 
mitted the American writer: both public and 
critics are prone to regard it as the hall-mark 
of a superficial nature; and the author who 
indulges himself in it is pretty sure to be 
relegated to the category of the insincere, or, 
at least, the not-to-be-taken-seriously. 

In England, on the other hand, where 
literary culture goes deeper than here, and the 
possessors of it are therefore less self-conscious 
about it, a little leg-shaking in the Nietzschean 
sense on the part of serious authors is regard- 
ed as something rather to be desired. The 
result is that many of the leading British au- 
thors turn.to detective-story writing as an 
avocation; and their standing in the com- 
munity is in no wise impaired by the fact. 
A conspicuous example of this is to be found 
in the writings of the Reverend Ronald A. 
Knox. Father Knox, a Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Oxford, is best known for 
such books as “A Spiritual Aeneid,” “Memo- 
ries of the Future,” and “Sanctions”; yet we 
recently find his name overtly attached to 
two ripping detective stories — “The Viaduct 
Murder” and “The Three Taps.” G. K. Ches- 
terton is, for all his paradoxes, certainly an 
author with a serious purpose and a “literary” 
reputation; but he did not hesitate to sign 
several volumes of detective stories. John 
Buchan, the erudite historian, gave us, with- 
out dissembling, several melodramatic detec- 
tive tales. A. E. W. Mason boldly signed the 
two sleuth thrillers — “At the Villa Rose” and 
“The House of the Arrow.” A. A. Milne con- 
cocted the delightful “Red House Mystery’”’; 
and J. S. Fletcher, after acquiring an ac- 
ademic reputation as an antiquary and 
biographer, turned to Scotland Yard shockers 
without a thought of pseudonymity. Even 
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Dickens started, unabashed, “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” And let us not overlook those 
splendid detective novels by Eden Phillpotts 
— “The Red Redmaynes,” “A Voice from the 
Dark,” and “Jig-Saw.” . 

But when we turn back to America we 
find no such condition existing. (Poe, as 
the father—really the inventor —of this 
type of fiction, may be excepted, for his case, 
as a pioneer, is quite different.) The ma- 
jority of our detective-story writers are pro- 
fessional literary sleuths with no cultural 
reputations to uphold, who merely supply a 
routine market demand. The American au- 
thor who is capable of writing detective novels 
of a high order — novels that will appeal to 
what we snobbishly call the better-class 
reader —is too busy maintaining his “seri- 
ous” reputation. And even when occasion- 
ally a competent American craftsman tries 
his hand at crime deduction, he does not take 
the time to acquaint himself with the exact- 
ing demands of the detective-story technic. 
He writes with tongue in cheek, or else looks 
down upon his work with a sort of haughty 
condescension. The result is that he does 
not write a good detective novel; for even a 
purely recreational work of literary art must 
be done conscientiously if it is to be success- 
ful. This is why, I believe, England is so 
far ahead of America in the production of 
this particular fictional genre. The cultivated 
English author as a rule takes the detective 
novel seriously. He puts into it the best he 
has to give; and he prepares himself for his 
task. 

One of the most erroneous ideas in the 
realm of literary endeavor is that a detective 
novel is easy to write. It is because of this 
idea, no doubt, that so many of our detec- 
tive stories are failures. The truth is a good 
detective novel is one of the most difficult 
types of fiction that any author can tackle. 
This is because every paragraph — every sen- 
tence, in fact— must fit perfectly into the 
final pattern. There can be no loose ends. 
When the final chapter is finished every 
minute detail must fit into place as accurately 
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and vitally as the insides of a watch. If you 
have any parts left over, or any of those you 
have introduced are out of place, you simply 
haven’t written a good detective novel. And, 
in addition to this purely mechanical com- 
plexity, you must bear in mind at all times 
your various characterizations, being careful 
not to let the action of your story and the 
natures of your people clash. You must also 
create about your plot and your characters 
an intimate atmosphere and an environment 
of unquestioned reality. Otherwise your story 
will lack that verisimilitude which makes the 
reader wish to solve the problem you have 
posed. Indeed, an author needs as thoro- 
going and self-conscious a technical equip- 
ment for the writing of detective novels as for 
the writing of almost any other kind of book. 

The detective novel today stands in a 
rather unique position. Admittedly no more 
than a transient literary recreation, it never- 
theless appeals to a class of reader to whom 
the regulation literary divertisement is both 
literally and figuratively a closed book. Col- 
lege professors, scientists, statesmen, profes- 
sional men, and scholars generally, all read 
detective novels. The so-called highbrow 
reader, who would be positively humiliated if 
caught with an ordinary popular romance, 
reads detective novels and even flaunts them 
brazenly in the faces of his acquaintances. 

Aside from the fact that crime has always 
exerted a profound fascination over humanity 
and has ever been an absorbing public topic, 
the appeal of the detective novel is sui 
generis. Primarily I believe it has the allure 
of an elaborate and interesting puzzle. It is 
a means of mental stimulation, for it puts 
the reader’s mind to work and keeps it busy 
until the end of the book. In any first-class 
detective novel the reader takes fully as much 
a part in the solution of the problem as does 
the detective himself. In one sense a de- 
tective novel does not fall under the head of 
fiction at all, but really belongs in the cate- 
gory of riddles. 

So often is the designation “detective” ap- 
plied incorrectly to novels, that I wish to 
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enter here a definition of the detective novel; 
for it is a very definite type of fiction, with 
its own peculiar laws, appeals, and history. 
A detective novel is, first and last, a novel in 
which there is a detective (amateur or pro- 
fessional) whose business it is to detect! His 
purpose is to gather and analyze clues that 
will eventually lead to the guilty person; he 
is the investigator, the deus ex machina, at 
once the Greek chorus and the motivator of 
the action. The problem is projected by the 
criminal, and the solution is worked out by 
the detective. The classic lines of a detec- 
tive novel are simple; but the construction 
of the plot is technically complex. 

There has always been a tendency to con- 
fuse the straight detective novel with other 
types of light fiction—with the adventure 
novel and the mystery novel, for instance. 
True, there may be both adventure and mys- 
tery (the latter quality is to a certain extent 
inevitable) in a detective novel; but a mere 
mystery novel or a novel of adventure can- 
not correctly be classed as “detective.” Their 
appeals are quite different and distinct. In 
the former, physical danger and risk pre- 
dominate (as in the novels of Jules Verne 
and Rider Haggard); and in the latter a 
sense of confusion and unaccountability is the 
actuating motif (such as we have in “Dracu- 
la,” “The Turn of the Screw,” and in most 
ghost stories). In a detective novel, on the 
other hand, the interest is mainly that of in- 
tellectual endeavor, of competition, of mental 
analysis and applied logic, of the man hunt 
mingled with righteous indignation. 

Nor should we confuse the true detective 
story with the secret-service story or the mere 
crime story. While the secret-service story 
may borrow many of its devices from the 
detective story, its central character is pri- 
marily an adventurer, dealing with adven- 
turous materials; and its mechanism is dis- 
tinct from that of the detective novel. Wil- 
liam Le Quex, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, T. A. Ferguson, and 
Clarence Herbert New are leading exponents 
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of the secret-service romance; and even a 
superficial study of their technic will show 
one how fundamentally dissimilar their meth- 
ods are from those of such authors as Ga- 
boriau, Conan Doyle, Arthur Morrison, R. 
Austin Freeman, Gaston Leroux, H. C. 
Bailey, Freeman Wills Crofts, and other 
writers of the unadulterated detective tale. 
Another common confusion of genres is 
that which exists between detective fiction 
and mere crime fiction — books, for instance, 
in which the criminal plays the sympathetic 
leading réle— Maurice Leblanc’s tales of 
Arséne Lupin, Hornung’s Raffles stories, 
Wyndham Martin’s Anthony Trent adven- 
tures, and Vance’s Lone Wolf series. Both 
in appeal and craftsmanship such novels 
stand outside of the detectival category. In 
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them the righteous enthusiasm of the man- 
hunt is lacking: the mental processes of the 
reader are not called upon to function toward 
the definite solution of a stated problem. The 
criminal-hero himself is the protagonist who 
poses the problem; whereas, in a detective 
novel, it is the villain who causes the trouble 
and complicates the plot for the befuddlement 
of the detective-hero, who is the personifica- 
tion of legal justice and also, in a sense, the 
projection of the reader’s ego. 

Altho Poe invented the modern detective 
story, America, as I have said, is far behind 
England and France in the creation of this 
type of fiction. But there are evidences that 
we are coming into that heritage which is 
rightly ours through the legacy left us by 
Poe. 


Prose Criticism 


By WILLIAM M. TANNER 


UCCESS in relating a simple narrative of 

fact demands that the writer have at the 
outset a definite purpose. As in writing a 
short story, he needs to relate his narrative 
so as to arouse interest quickly, create, main- 
tain, and heighten suspense, and produce in 
the reader a definite impression. If what he 
relates concerns a single dominant character 
and one episode, he should have little diffi- 
culty in achieving unity. Frequently he can 
increase the interest of his narrative by tell- 
ing it as an anecdote to illustrate a theme, or 
central idea, as the author of the following 
specimen has done. 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


“Red” McCue was loafing again! 

Across the room I spied him, elbows on his 
desk, cheek supported on his hands, and that 
far-away gaze in his blue eyes as he watched 
a dangling leaf of the frost-withered ivy on 
the outside wall scrape in the breeze against 
the window pane. Unostentatiously I saun- 
tered around the back of the room and down 
the aisle until I stood beside him. Not until 
I touched him on the shoulder was he aware 


of my presence, or, for that matter, of any- 
thing else bounded by the four walls of the 
classroom. As much of a flush as might show 
beneath that mass of freckles overspread his 
face, a blunt pencil was moistened between his 
lips, and the fiery head bowed again to the 
drudgery of the arithmetic paper. 

“ *Red’,” I said, “the trouble with you is, you 
don’t concentrate.” 

He looked up. 

“Yes, sir,’ he agreed sheepishly, and bent 
again to imprint another cramped figure upon 
the smudged paper. 

Perhaps half-a-dozen times a day one might 
go through this process of awakening “Red” 
from his day-dreams. The strange thing about 
it all was that one continued to do it, and kept 
one’s patience. One was never angry with 
“Red.” There was something about him that 
forbade anger. 

By the skin of his teeth “Red” had kept up 
with his class. His success in the past had 
varied directly with the persistence of his in- 
structors. With one awakening in the middle 
of the arithmetic lesson, another in the midst 
of history, and numerous others in the course 
of the language, reading, or hygiene periods, 
“Red” managed to keep within the range of 
promotion ; but let the teacher neglect his part, 
and “Red” was doomed. We recognized this 
fact, and we strove to save the boy from him- 
self. 
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It might have been a week after | had 
aroused him from the hypnotic spell of the 
ivy leaf, and had diagnosed his trouble tor him, 
that “Red” approached my desk at the end oi 
a nature lesson wherein some mention had been 
made of muskrats. 

“Ever trap muskrats ?” he asked, as I looked 
up. 
I never had. 

“I’m trapping them now,” he ventured. 
fifty cents a skin for them.” 

I indicated my interest. 

“Like to go with me sometime ?”’ he invited. 

What could I do but accept? He beamed, 
as we made the appointment for the following 
morning. 

A rattle at my window roused me to a sense 
of the cold and the darkness of my room. It 
could not be morning yet! I rolled over tor 
another snooze, to be brought up suddenl) 
from my pillow by a succession of sharp cracks 
as a handful of pebbles clattered against the 
glass or fell in through the open window upon 
the floor. Heavens! Did one go muskratting 
at such an hour? 

I jumped out of bed, and stuck my head out 
of the window. 

“You, Red?” 

“Yuh! Comin’ ?” 

“Right away.” 

Shivering, I hustled into my clothes, and 
joined him on the lawn without delay. Some- 
where, down town, a clock struck four. 

Four miles away lay the Black River 
marshes. At that hour, one walked to reach 
them. The prospect was not alluring, consider- 
ing one’s empty stomach, the frostiness of the 
late November morning, and the utter absence 
of any indication of the coming of the dawn. 

“But we'll ride back,” “Red” explained, as 
we trudged along. “The cars will be running 
then. I always get back in time for school.” 

No doubt he sought to console me, sensing a 
lack of enthusiasm on my part. Ii so, he failed. 
I remembered that the car line ran along the 
remote side of the marsh, and that a full mile 
of swamp lay between me and it. 

There may have been an indication of day- 
break in the east as we came out, finally, 
upon the marsh. “Red” said there was. Per- 
haps my mind was too much concerned with 
thoughts of a cup of hot coffee to observe it. 
“Red” had no such troubles. He strode out 
into the marsh, and bade me follow. 

The tall dead grasses, crisp with frost, 
cracked beneath our feet. We moved care- 
fully but safely. “Red” seemed to be possessed 
of a second sight. He avoided the wet spots as 
by instinct, or found some favoring tussock 
that gave us footholds across them. Once he 
stopped, and held me back with a warning 
hand. The grass ahead rustled ominously. 

“Big feller!” he whispered. “See! There’s 
arun. I'll set there one of these days and get 
him.” 

Then on we went. 
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the marsh we penetrated before he deigned to 
make another stop; but, once there, bidding me 
wait, he stepped a little to one side, stooped, 
and hauled up a clattering chain at the end of 
which dangled a great rat, dripping wet, 
drowned in its struggle for freedom. As un- 
erringly as any Indian tracker, he had gone 
straight to it across the pathless marsh. 

“*Red’, my boy,” I thought, “I take off my 
hat to you!” 

Through the coming morning light, we 
moved hither and yon, without rhyme or rea- 
son, it seemed to me, yet never at fault, for 
at the end of every move a trap was hauled; 
and when, at length, he announced that the 
last one had been inspected, five victims lay 
dead in the sack that I carried for him across 
my shoulder. 

At the far side of the marsh the lights of an 
electric car flashed, the first car of the morn- 
ing on its “up” trip. The sun was about to 
rise. My feet were cold and heavy, and my 
stomach cried out for its coffee. We might 
just about make the car as it returned, I 
judged, if we should hurry. I offered the sug- 
gestion that we make the attempt. 

“Red” looked his surprise. 

“Oh, gee, no!” he explained. 
skin ’em.” 

And “skin em” we did. Seated out there in 
the middle of a mile-wide marsh, the dead 
rats between us, we went to work. At first [ 
watched, while “Red” demonstrated the opera- 
tion. It was ridiculously simple, as he did it 
—almost as easy as peeling an orange. I 
drew my rat from the pile and went at it. 

The sound of the “down” car rumbled across 
the marsh. I paused and watched it out of 
sight on its way townward before continuing 
my task. A distant auto horn squawked, and 
I caught a glimpse of some early riser on his 
way to work. Lucky beggar! He's probably 
full of breakfast and hot coffee. Wonder how 
he'd like to be out here shivering in the mid- 
dle of this marsh, sitting down with a dead 
rat between his knees, and operating on it with 
a knife that goes everywhere but where it’s 
aimed. Cold clammy things, wet dead rats are, 
and altogether miserable creatures to handle 
with frosty fingers. Let's see. School begins 
in two hours and a half. We must be ten 
minutes’ walk from that car line, and the cars 
run every half hour. Hope they keep the 
coffee hot at home. Confound that rat! Why 
won't it lie still! 

“Red’s” voice brought me to myself with a 
start. 

“Mine's all done. Want me to help you?” 

His fourth skin lay beside him. My first 
was still a part of its original owner. I handed 
the ruin over to him. 

“I guess you'd better,” I agreed, weakly. 
“Tt will save you half a dollar.” 

Deftly he finished the work, and pronounced 
the pelt not beyond salvage. 

“You'd be all right with practice,” he con- 
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soled. “You see, I’ve skinned about a million 
of them, I guess. I didn’t do very good at 
first. There's nothin’ like keepin’ at it, if you 
want to learn. But the main trouble with you 
is, you don’t concentrate.” 

With due meekness | followed, as he led the 
way to the far side of the marsh. 


The theme, or central idea, of the narrative 
is suggested by the title, “Sauce for the Gan- 
der.” It might be more definitely stated 
thus: A person is most favorably judged by 
his success in his own specialty. The writer 
is a specialist in teaching; “Red” McCue, a 
specialist in trapping and skinning muskrats. 

The writer gets our attention by his open- 
ing sentence, which acquaints us with the 
dominant aspect of “Red’s” character in the 
schoolroom. The remainder of the introduc- 
tion characterizes “Red,” the likable young 
loafer, informs us of the author’s relation to 
him, and tells us of the writer’s plan to ac- 
company “Red” on an early morning visit to 
his traps. 
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In the narrative proper the relation of the 
two principal characters is reversed: “Red” 
becomes the teacher and the writer becomes 
the pupil. The writer interests us in three 
contrasts: that between “Red” the pupil and 
“Red” the young trapper and skinner of 
muskrats; that between “Red” and himself; 
and that between himself in the schoolroom 
and himself in “Red’s” outdoor world. 

Much of our enjoyment of the narrative 
is the result of the generous human person- 
ality that the writer exhibits. His sense of 
humor enables him, chilled and hungry as he 
is, to see the joke on himself and to enjoy 
telling it to us. His experience has shown 
him “Red” —as well as himself —in a new 
light. The point of the narrative is pleas- 
ingly and effectively emphasized when “Red” 
accounts for the inefficiency of his pupil by 
using the very words that he has doubtless 
heard more than once: “The trouble with you 
is, you don’t concentrate.” 


News and Notes 


Six American writers ere included among the 
seventy-five young American scholars, scientists, 
and artists who have won the Guggenheim fellow- 
ships for foreign study during the coming year. 
The writers include the following: 

Paul Green, assistant professor of philosophy 
at the University of North Carolina, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1927 for his play, “In Abraham's 
Bosom,” who will study “at first hand the theatre 
and drama of Continental Europe for the purpose 
of gaining technical training in creative dramatic 
work.” Two new books by Paul Green appear 
this spring, “Wide Fields,” and “In the Valley and 
other Plays.” 

Leonie Adams, author of “Those not Elect,” a 
volume of verse published by McBride in 1925. 

Countee Cullen, the negro poet, whose three vol- 
umes of verse, “Caroling Dusk,” “Color,” and 
“Copper Sun,” have been published by Harper. 
Mr. Cullen will go to Paris to complete a group 
of poems and the libretto for an opera. 

Eric Walrond, the negro writer, author of 
“Tropic Death,” a volume of short stories, and 
“The Big Ditch,” a romantic history of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Mr. Walrond will travel and study in 


the West Indies for the purpose of obtaining 
material for a series of novels and short stories. 

Lynn Riggs, dramatist, author of “Knives from 
Syria” and “Big Lake,” a tragedy produced by the 
American Laboratory Theatre, New York, in 1927. 

Allen Tate, a founder and editor of the Fugitive, 
a magazine of verse, published in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and author of “Stonewall Jackson, the 
Good Soldier.” 


George Dilnot, who has followed his “History 
of Scotland Yard” and “The Lazy Detective” with 
“Great Detectives and Their Methods” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) says that he became a journalist 
only after failing in several attempts to earn an 
honest living. He confesses to a weakness for 
poker and has played golf with all the great mas- 
ters of the game, including Vardon and Duncan. 
For a while he was a promoter, “running stunts all 
over the country —beauty shows, long distance 
swims, musical festivals, and a dozen other things 
I have forgotten.” 


Grazia Deledda, who has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, declares that she has 
never reread any of her manuscripts, once finished. 
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HERE is the traditional American 

sense of humor? Can it be that 
America is actually growing up — perhaps has 
arrived at the wise age of seventeen and is 
taking itself seriously? Certainly this seems 
to be the fact if the American spirit is rep- 
resented by the best-selling novels of the mo- 
ment. We have been especially impressed 
by this serious outlook in reading the con- 
tributions to our prize contest. We have read 
literally hundreds of papers without finding 
a dozen which were noticeable for a whimsical 
or humorous viewpoint. The only distinctive 
collection of humorous material, which won 
our final prize, came from that section of 
America that is part of a nation whose reputa- 
tion for a lack of sense of humor is pro- 
verbial! 

We gaze at the avalanche of prize-novel 
competition announcements and hope that 
some enterprising publisher will come forth 
with a prize offer for a novel of humor — per- 
haps one which takes for its theme the fact 
that America often finds laughter a most 
effective weapon. It need not be the rollick- 
ing humor of a Ring Lardner or Milt Gross, 
but rather the subtle irony of Thornton 
Wilder. The serious theme of “The Bridge 


of San Luis Rey” (how well it deserves its 
place as “the best selling book in America”! ) 
is all the more effective because of the perfect 
blend of humor and pathos in the treatment 
of details. We turn again and again to such 
cameos as: 


There was something in Lima that was wrapped 
up in yards of violet satin from which protruded a 
great dropsical head and two fat pearly hands; and 
that was its archbishop. Between the rolls of flesh 
that surrounded them looked out two black eyes 
speaking discomfort, kindliness and wit. A curious 
and eager soul was imprisoned in all this lard. 
... Some days he regarded this bulk ruefully; 
but the distress of remorse was less poignant than 
the distress of fasting . . . And to punish himself 
he led an exemplary life in every other respect. 


Many who have spent a lifetime in it can tell us 
less of love than the child that lost a dog yesterday. 


The Conde delighted in her letters, but he thought 
that when he had enjoyed the style he had ex- 
tracted all their richness and intention, missing 
(as most readers do) the whole purport of litera- 
ture, which is the notation of the heart. 


A reader for one of America’s greatest play 
companies who called at this office yesterday 
said that all the young playwriters are imitat- 
ing Eugene O’Neill. We suggest that all the 
writing world try to imitate Thorton Wilder 
instead! 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


IN REPLY TO MR. C. H. BAKER, JR. 


Editor, the Forum: 

May I knock into a cocked hat some of the ad- 
vice offered to writers by C. H. Baker, Jr. in his 
article, “Why Many Stories are Rejected,” in the 
March WRITER? 

It may be his honest opinion that if a story is 
rejected by a half dozen among the leading editors 
it should be classed definitely as unsalable, but it 
seems to me about as sensible as if a merchant 
should class as unsalable every garment that had 
been tried on and rejected by six stylish ladies. 

With the market flooded with manuscripts, not 
even all the leading editors can buy all the stories 
“of average merit,” which he states is what maga- 
zines buy in the grand average. Only a small per- 
centage of writers can hope to get “top prices,” 
but even if a story makes twenty trips, at sixteen 
cents a round trip, if it finally lands (and he claims 
that “practically any story written at all well will 
find a market if sent out long enough” — wherein 
[ beg to differ!) it means a slight profit instead of 
total loss even if it makes its début in a magazine 
that pays but one cent a word. 

Is “the optimism which writers show in remail- 
ing manuscripts one of the most depressing fea- 
tures of the whole profession”? More depressing 
to me is the optimism shown by the magazine 
soliciting subscriptions. Some have urged, coaxed, 
and attempted to bribe me with premiums for five 
years. Ignored, they still are optimistic, still call 
me “dear friend.” I never have called an editor 
that; neither have I ever offered one reduced rates 
or a lock of my hair “just to get acquainted.” I 
don’t send a magazine the same story month after 


month, although the magazines send me the same 
letter year in and year out. 

Why should one rewrite a story when it has 
been rejected six times if it was originally written 
in the best way of which one is capable! If later 
a better way is sensed, by all means try again; but 
not because six editors have declined it. 

How is the recipient of six rejections to know 
what parts to change, since he does not know which 
parts are responsible for the rejections? The edi- 
tors can’t tell him. Neither can the critics. I 
never have found two critics who offered the same 
advice about the same story. I never have found 
two editors who offered the same reason for re- 
jecting a story. I never have sold a story after re- 
writing according to an editor’s suggestion. The 
part of a story that one editor declared was “of a 
rare quality,” another editor said seemed “to drag,” 
but he bought the story on the strength of the plot, 
which the other editor had told me wasn’t convinc- 
ing. 

One editor rejected a story because the ending 
wasn’t happy. Another editor, who said that the 
story contained excellent work and had just missed 
fire with them, said that the happy ending would 
spoil it. Six “leading editors” wrote me personal 
letters about it, but it had to make twenty trips 
before it sold—for $100. Postage amounted to 
$5.46; not a particularly high selling cost in these 
days of expensive “overhead expenses.” Certainly 
this procedure seems better business to me than if 
I had definitely put the story aside after its first 
six rejections. 


Peace Dale, R. I. Elizabeth Emmett. 


FORETHOUGHT IN WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

To say “Think before you write” is as trite as 
to bid one “Look before you leap,” and yet it is as 
easy to pay too little attention to the one as it is 
common to ignore the other. It has been my 
lamentable experience (and that of far better 
writers than myself, I am sure) to see tens of 
thousands of hardly conjured-up words go to 
waste because I did not think enough before sitting 
down to write. I have had my plot come flashing 
into mind as clear and clean-cut as the plot of 
“The Necklace”; have jumped out of bed at two 
in the morning to jot it down while it still glowed 
white-hot ; next day have filled in characters and 
incidents and what-not, and sat down exultantly to 


write. I have written half the story (a full week’s 
work, for I work painfully slowly) and then a 
disturbing doubt has begun to raise itself. The 
doubt has grown to a suspicion that all is not quite 
as it should be, and the suspicion has blossomed 
into a certainty that the whole thing is “bunk.” 
And why? Because that plot, which was so pleas- 
ing a vision when seen in the dark watches of the 
night, was a vision after all, and in the light of 
cold reasoning and criticism it became as flimsy as 
any dream seen in the light of day. Sometimes it 
was not plausible. Sometimes it had no theme. 
Sometimes it had an impossible theme. Sometimes 
I had to come to the conclusion that I really did 
not know anything at all about what I was propos- 
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ing to write. Whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mained that there was a week’s work wasted be- 
cause I did not think before I wrote. 

Now I have learned to follow, in my chosen 
line of endeavor, exactly the same course as the 
architect does in his. I write down my plot, as the 
architect draws his first bold outline of his build- 
ing (always remembering that a perfect, single- 
barreled plot can be expressed perfectly in a single 
sentence or two). Then I ask myself whether my 
plot fits into the scheme of things literary, in re- 
spect to plausibility, morals, clearness, and so 
forth — just as the architect asks himself if his 
building fits harmoniously into its surroundings. 
Next I consider in detail each of my characters 
and incidents, as meticulously as a good architect 
ponders over the merits and demerits of this and 
that style of room, corridor, or window. As for 
the finishing touches —the style and language that 
are to clothe the idea —like the decorations and 
furniture in our finished building, they can safely 
be depended upon to follow in due course, with the 
condition that their quality and effectiveness in the 
writer's case will depend upon his previous self- 
training and study of such details. 


BEGINNING THE 
Editor, the Forum: 


Every morning a little girl who lives in an 
apartment near me, is so good as to bring my mail 


to the fourth floor, and balance it ingeniously on 


the door-knob outside my door. Every morning, 
arising with bright anticipations, I go to that door 
and open it. And a goodly number of mornings, a 
dull, monotonous thud follows. 

It's an eloquent thud. Some weeks ago, it con- 
veyed a certain truth very mildly to me; then it 
began to shout this same truth at me; and now, 
if my nerves were not pretty sound, it would per- 
haps begin to shriek this truth at me —the truth 
that an envelope with a check enclosed, rarely 
makes that kind of a thud on falling to the floor! 

I have written for about twelve years — ever 
since I was a barefoot boy in knee pants. That 
is, I have written occasionally, as the urge came 
upon me to write. For twelve years, I have writ- 
ten and published verse and prose, expressing some 
of my exuberant opinions on about everything un- 
der the sun. I say published; but I got no pay for 
anything I wrote. In fact, I asked for no pay, 
and submitted to publications which paid nothing. 
1 found sufficient remuneration in getting my 
thoughts and name before a small portion of the 
public. 

I kept publishing such material, until about three 
years ago, when it became convenient for me to 
assist in the editing of a monthly magazine. I held 
this position slightly more than two years, pub- 
lishing in the meantime several of my own short 
stories, articles, and poems in the magazine. But 
for several personal reasons, I resigned, and re- 
solved to enter seriously upon a writing career. 

I was then in the South, in which I was born 
and reared. Since the South offers no specially 
alluring field of operation to the aspiring author, 
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It might not be irrelevant here to point to a 
significant similarity between a good piece of writ- 
ing and the creation of any great or good piece of 
work. The greater and better the idea, the longer 
its seed should be allowed to lie germinating in the 
mind. A worth-while idea that is allowed thus 
to lie fallow in the mind is very much like the 
iragment of foreign matter in an oyster round 
which the pearl is to grow. Just as the centre of 
irritation causes the oyster to coat the particle oi 
foreign matter with the beautiful deposit that is 
to become the finished pearl, so does a great idea 
which has been fixed in some corner of the mind, 
attract to itself such of the mind’s million wander- 
ing fancies as are pertinent and _ assimilable. 
Growth proceeds in both cases almost unknown 
and unperceived, and there comes a time when the 
writer, looking into the depths of his own mind, 
sees his idea, clothed and beautified and ready to 
be called forth, just as the pearler sees the pearl 
in the opened oyster shell. And that is the time 
to write with confidence. 

L. S. Waite. 

Vancouver, B. C. 


FREE-LANCE GAME 


I followed many others of a like bent and came to 
the North, as a vastly more attractive field. 

I practically wasted my first two months in the 
North, so far as advancing myself as a writer was 
concerned. I held a secretarial position, the routine 
duties of which allowed me but little time in which 
to do the kind of writing I prefer —that which 
I do when in the mood, and which is never cut-to- 
order. I was then in Michigan; and since I 
strongly dislike routine duties which permit of 
little freedom or little scope for the operation of 
originality, | quit the job 

Confident of my ability to write and sell, I 
came to New York —the city which is a paradise 
or bier for so many writers! Arriving, I rented a 
typewriter, and had it carried to a neat but inex- 
pensive room. I had no great amount of money; 
and remembering the hunger and privations en- 
dured by many another struggling writer before 
me, I was prudent enough to prepare for poverty. 

That was about two months ago. After nearly 
a week’s casting about to get my bearings in this 
vast city, I began to scatter manuscripts in many 
directions. 

Today I checked up, and my manuscript-record 
revealed essentially the following facts: of eigh- 
teen prose articles submitted, four have been ac- 
cepted without pay; two have been accepted with 
moderate pay; twelve have been rejected, several 
of them two or more times over, and are now in 
the mails. Of five pieces of verse submitted, one 
was accepted with small pay; one was accepted 
without pay; three have been repeatedly rejected, 
and are again in the mails. 

Two months—and two small checks! (One 
covered two articles.) About enough, in fact, to 
cover the cost of the postage used in my many 
mailings, and to pay the rent on my typewriter! 
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But — quit writing? Certainly not! Let the 
thuds continue —they shall but serve hereafter to 
add more zest to my revised version of Coué’s 
formula—a good one for writers — ‘Every day 
and every hour, I’m acquiring greater power!” 
Every rejection-slip that I receive shall cause me 
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to grin complacently, and reflect that the same 
editor who sends it may perhaps be glad to send 
a check in its place for my writings before many 
seasons shall have elapsed! Yes, J shall write! 


Robert F. Hester. 
New York City. 


THE MASTERPIECE 


The Typewriter rattled his keys and said to the 
Paper on the shelf: 

“The Poet must pull in a check today or starve 
here all by himself.” 


“I know how he feels,” the Carbon said, as he 
scratched his sooty nose; 

“I’ve seen him lit up with holy joy just smelling a 
garden rose.” 


“I'll tell you what!” the Typewriter said. “Let's 
do one job ourselves ! 

The simple soul will never know — he still believes 
in elves.” 


“Make it snappy!” the Pencil said. ‘“He’s far too 
slow, I think.” 

“Put in some pep and a curse or two,” suggested 
the Bottle of Ink. 


“We'll work up a Dame,” the Paper said, “with a 
lip and a look and a leg; 

Those are the items the Public wants or Poets will 
have to beg.” 


“I'll make her a Star,” the Typewriter said, with 
a clatter of headline type. 

“T'll give her a car and paint it red!” said the 
Rag, with a dirty wipe. 


VILLANELLE: 


“We could not use this manuscript ; 
It’s quite the worst we've handled since 
The wings of Pegasus were clipt. 


“Our readers would cry out, ‘We're gypped!’ 
If we should hand them such a quince. 
We could not use this manuscript.” 


And thus the silver cord was snipt, 
Broken the bow! of golden tints, 
The wings of Pegasus were clipt. 


So the gentle Poet slept and dreamed such dreams 
as a Poet has; 

While his friends worked hard to bring him fame 
with a Masterpiece of Jazz. 


Clackety clack! The Poet roused and gently 
rubbed his eyes. 

“T thought I heard—well ‘pon my word! This 
is a great surprise!” 


Then the Poet saw with bulging gaze the lurid 
lines and said, 

“T’'ve read about subconscious minds and doubted 
what I read!” 


They found him there next day at noon with a 
bullet through his brain. 

“I'd rather die than write that stuff!’’ was on the 
counterpane. 


But the Masterpiece his friends had made was pub- 
lished far and wide; 

And the Public said: “Now what a shame that 
Poet went and died!” 


Irma Thompson Ireland. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


REJECTED 


No other words with venom tipt 
Have quite such power to make me wince: 
“We could not use this manuscript!” 


My soul in deepest gloom is dipt; 
I crawl, who pranced like any prince ; 
The wings of Pegasus were clipt. 


A pox on him, the first who quipt: 
(In fact, a murrain, not to mince!) 
“We could not use this manuscript, 
The wings of Pegasus were clipt!”’ 


McAllister, Mont. Henry Bolles. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 


Letters should be addressed to “The 


Writer’s Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tus information as to the present special needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 
offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before submit- 
ting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy of 


the magazine in question. 


D. Appteton & Company—35 West 32d 
Street, New York, are interested in reading 
book manuscripts dealing with any phase of 
the drama, including stage craft, criticism, 
play production, and historical development. 
They are also glad to read manuscripts of 
one-act plays suitable for production by ama- 
teur groups. 


THe Business Woman—40 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto, Ontario, Canada, deals, 
as the name implies, with the interests of the 
business and professional woman. It is not in 
the market for fiction, but does desire smart- 
ly written skits and sketches; success stories 
of Canadian women; Canadian travel stories; 
articles on the controversies and problems 
that interest the business woman; articles on 
sports, health, beauty, etc.; occasional verse. 
Articles should run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Payment on publication at about one 
cent a word. 


Camp Frre Grrts, Inc.— Room 920 Hart- 
ford Building, 41 Union Square, New York, 
gives this address as “Temporary National 
Headquarters,” because of the severe damage 
by fire and water to their regular headquar- 
ters on March 10. Any delays in correspon- 
dence are due to this fire. 


Tue Crrcus Scrap Book —F. P. Pitzer, 41 
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Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., a new 
magazine to be issued some time during the 
year, is in the market for all sorts of material 
concerning the circus; such as, brief 
biographies of circus owners; circus fiction; 
items from troupers for departments on “How 
I Trained My Most Stubborn Animal,” and 
“My Most Exciting Moment’’; circus verse; 
circus photographs. The editor is also inter- 
ested in purchasing scrap-book collections of 
circus material. Payment on acceptance at 
one fourth of a cent a word and upward, ac- 
cording to merit. 


THe Drama—59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Iil., desires articles and pictures on 
any significant phase of the drama or theatre 
and its allied arts, either professional or ama- 
teur. Articles should be from 1,000 to 3,000 
words in length. No payment is made for 
contributions. The one-act plays used in the 
Drama must be suited to amateur production, 
preferably in schools and Little Theatres. Ii 
such a play proves popular with producing 
groups, the royalty income to the author is 
considerable. 


SAMUEL FrENCH—25 West Forty-fijth 
Street, New York, is always in the market for 
plays (with the exception of musical plays) 
suited to professional and amateur needs. The 
demand for one-act plays, religious plays, 
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pageants, monologues, and minstrel material, 
however, is slight. 


Lapres’ Home JouRNAL — The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna., is in 
particular need of short stories at the present 
time. Romance with a vigorous background 
is preferred. Sentimentality, sex, triangles, 
and elaborate psychologizing are taboo. 


Love Arrarrs — Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Robbinsdale, Minn., is in need of more love 
stories, preferably, just now, with a war or 
air setting. Sally O’Day, the editor, is also 
looking for extra-short love stories of about 
six hundred words with a surprise ending, 
mystery romances, serials in five or six parts 
(4,500 words to each instalment) and verse 
of a romantic quality. 


THE MaGazIneE or Business — Cass, Huron, 
and Erie Streets, Chicago, Ill., is in the mar- 
ket for articles and stories of several kinds 
and lengths: articles (1,500 to 3,000 words) 
by recognized business leaders, telling con- 
cisely of advanced policies which they have 
employed with satisfactory results: brief 
items (150 to 300 words) preferably illus- 
trated with striking photographs, describing 
a particular solution of a particular problem 
of management by a particular company: 
short articles (400 to 800 words), accom- 
panied by photographs, if possible, in which 
business men tell of unique approaches to 
business problems which they have used to 
advantage: business fiction (one to each num- 
ber, 1,500 to 3,000 words) in some cases bits 
of business strategy so intimate that they 
cannot be told in signed articles. Photographs 
and cartoons of business interest are also 
desired. Material is paid for on acceptance, 


at rates ranging upward from three cents a 
word. 


Nature Macazine— 1214 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is overstocked 
with articles, but does desire photographs, for 
which it is running monthly contests. Five 
prizes— $10, $5, and three one-year mem- 
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berships in the American Nature Association 
together with Nature Magazine —will be 
given for the best outdoor photographs each 
month. If the winning picture is taken with 
a Graflex camera, the prize will be doubled 
by the Folmer Graflex Corporation. In addi- 
tion, two special contests will be held, an 
Outdoor Good Manners Photography Con- 
test and a Garden Photograph Contest. The 
former will include pictures of unsightly bill- 
boards and roadside stands, untidy camping 
grounds or picnic places, or the reverse. 
Pictures should be addressed to the Photo- 
graph Editor, and the contest for which each 
is intended should be indicated. 


PENN PUBLISHING CompaANy — 925-927 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Penna., are always 
in the field for new plays suitable for ama- 
teur production, which means that the set- 
tings must be simple and the plots not too 
pretentions. Plays may be in one, two, or 
three act form. Purchase is made outright. 
Plays deemed of sufficient importance are 
placed on a royalty basis, the royalty being 
shared with the author. 


Wortp Topics — 280 Broadway, New York, 
a new illustrated monthly magazine of “world 
news, international interpretations, and world 
travel,” is in the market only for special 
articles on world affairs and on travel. The 
latter articles should be interpretative of the 
places and people concerned. The articles 
on world affairs should be popularized suffi- 
ciently to be of interest to the general reader. 
Length limit, in general, about 3,000 words. 
Articles should be illustrated by photographs, 
if possible. Rate of payment on acceptance 
for travel material, two to three cents a word; 
for articles on world affairs, three cents a 
word up. 


AMERICAN THRESHERMAN — The Clarke Pub- 
lishing Company, Madison, Wis., is in the 
market during 1928 for a few items, 100 to 
200 words long, on articles which women can 
make. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


THE AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE AND HARPER 
& BroTHERs announce a prize of $2,000 for 
the best girl’s book of fiction submitted by 


December 1, 1928. The winning manuscript , 


will be serialized by the American Girl and 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers, 
the author receiving regular book royalties in 
addition to the prize money, which will be 
paid outright. Manuscripts should run be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 words. The subject 
matter shoud be fiction suitable for girls from 
twelve to eighteen; otherwise, there are no re- 
strictions. The judges will be Kathleen Nor- 
ris, the novelist; Claude Leland, superinten- 
dent of libraries of the Board of Education, 
New York City; and Bertha E. Mahoney, 
head of the Bookshop for Boys and Girls in 
Boston. All manuscripts and requests for in- 
formation should be sent to Contest Editor, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third 
Street, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND DovuBLEDAY, 
Doran & CoMPANY announce a prize of 
$2,500 for the best religious novel submitted 
before October 1, 1928, the prize-winning 
novel to be serialized in the Christian Herald 
and published in book form by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. Manuscripts should con- 
tain between 50,000 and 75,000 words, and 
should be addressed to the Religious Novel 
Contest, Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York City. The judges will be Rev. Daniel 
A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,’ and John Farrar, of Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. “The novel must in con- 
tent and spirit interpret the principles of 
vital Christianity to the modern world and 
express the purpose and motive of true re- 
ligion without favoritism toward any one 
denomination. It need not necessarily treat 
of church or ecclesiastical problems, nor need 
it have ministers, missionaries, etc., as its 
main characters.” 


Dopp, Meap & Company — 449 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, offer a prize of $5,000 plus 
serial and motion picture rights for the best 
novel by an American writer (Canadian au- 
thors included) who has not had a novel pub- 
lished before. The contest will close Decem- 
ber 1, 1928. Manuscripts should be at least 
70,000 words in length. The prize will be 
awarded solely on the availability of the 
manuscript as a book publication, without 
consideration of serial or motion picture pos- 
sibilities. Previous prize contests for first 
novels conducted by Dodd, Mead & Company 
were won by Martha Ostenso with ‘Wild 
Geese” in 1925 and by Mateel Howe Farn- 
ham with “Rebellion” in 1927. The pub- 
lishers have arranged with the literary agents, 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., to handle the competition 
under their supervision. Full particulars and 
the blank which must accompany each man- 
uscript may be obtained from Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 116 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. 


Patms — Aberdeen, Wash., announces a prize 
of $1,000 for the best poem published during 
the coming year in Palms, that is, from Octo- 
ber, 1928 through March, 1929, since the 
magazine is not published from April to Sep- 
tember. Contestants must also be subscrib- 
ers for the six yearly issues of the magazine. 
Palms also announces the continuation of the 
John Keats Prize of $25 for the best poem 
published in the second number of each 
yearly volume; and the George Sterling Me- 
morial Prize of $50 for the best poem by a 
poet who has not yet published a book, the 
award to be based on poems appearing in the 
twelve issues subsequent to the March, 1927 
issue. The latter prize is offered by a San 
Franciscan “in memory of George Sterling, 
who was kind to all young poets,” and will be 
awarded by the following judges, — Helen 
Hoyt, Lew Sarett, and the editor of Palms. 
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Poetry — 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Iil., 
will award a large number of prizes next No- 
vember, most of them being given, as form- 
erly, for poems which have appeared in the 
pages of the magazine. These prizes include 
the Levinson Prize of $200, the John Reed 
Memorial Prize of $100, the Guarantor’s 
Prize of $100, the Young Poet’s Prize of $100, 
three prizes of $100 each to be awarded under 
conditions not yet specified, and an Award of 
Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 
distinction or distinguished promise without 
reference to the work of the year in Poetry. 


THE Poetry Review oF LoNpoN — Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, editor, American Section, 
299 Park Avenue, New York, announces 
prizes of $50, $25, $15, and $10 for poems 
about flying achievements. The poems may 
deal with the general subject of conquests of 
the air, or with one or more such stupendous 
achievements as the transatlantic, North Pole, 
or other great flights. Any poetic form may 
be used, the length limit being 56 lines. En- 
tries should be sent by October 1 to Mrs. 
Bartlett at the above address. Apparently, 
from the announcement in the Poetry Review, 
contestants must be subscribers to the Poetry 
Review or members of the Poetry Society. 


VacaTION SERvICE—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, offers a first award of two weeks 
free vacation at any place listed in the 1928 
Vacation Guide (total cost not to exceed 
$100); and three awards of one week free 
vacation at any place listed in the Vacation 
Guide (total cost of each award not to exceed 
$50), for the four best letters not over 250 
words in length on “Why I believe the 1928 
Vacation Guide will be useful to me in 
selecting my vacation place” or “How the 
Vacation Guide has been useful to me in the 
past.” It is advisable that contestants con- 
sult a copy of the 1928 Vacation Guide in 
order to become fully acquainted with its 
contents, but it is not necessary that they 
purchase one. Letters should be sent to the 
Contest Editor, Vacation Service, 315 Fourth 








Avenue, New York, before noon May 31, 
1928. Vacation Service is a non-commercial 
organization conducted under the auspices of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America for the purpose of supplying relia- 
ble information concerning vacation resorts. 
Every resort listed in the annual Vacation 
Guide and recommended by Vacation Service, 
is personally investigated and no resort can 
pay to be listed. 


THE BookMAN prize of $100 for the best 
news story appearing in any American news- 
paper during a particular month, was won for 
November by W. A. Macdonald for the news 
story, “Harlem says Bye Bye, Honey, to Flor- 
ence Mills,” in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, the judge being Paul Patterson, editor 
of Sunpapers, Baltimore, Md.; for December 
by Philip Kinsley for the story, “Mine Owners 
Balk at U. S. Strike Parley,” in the Chicago 
Tribune, the judge being Clarke Salmon, 
managing editor of the New Orleans Item; 
and for January by Daniel Markel for an ac- 
count in the Portland Oregonian of the 
Mount Scott bank robbery of January 19. 
The judge of January news stories was Henry 
Justin Smith, managing editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY — 925-927 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Penna., have an- 
nounced the following awards in their 1927 
play contest: first prize of $1,000 for “The 
Third Floor Front” by Lida Larrimore Turner 
of Columbia, Penna.; second prize of $500 for 
“Dretful Snug” by Ralph E. Dyar of Spo- 
kane, Wash.; third prize of $250 for “Refer- 
ences” by Edna B. Longnecker of Philadel- 
phia, Penna.; fourth prize of $150 for “It 
Runs ‘in the Family” by James H. Parke 
of Austin, Texas; fifth prize of $100 for 
“Where’s Peter?” by Emilie Loring of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 Soth Mansfield 
Avenue, Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. offers a 
prize of $25 for a couplet which shall be a 
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complete poem in two lines, the contest clos- 
ing July Any number of entries may be 
submitted. No manuscripts will be returned. 
The judges will be Joseph Auslander and Ben- 
jamin Musser. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
Mss. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the o — 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRIT 


BOYS’ LIFE AND LITTLE, BROWN & CO. $%,(00 
plus book royalties for the best story for boys, based 
on Scout oath and law. Closes July 1. Address mss. 
to Prize Competition, Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New 


York. Details, Jan. WRITER 
BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best sonnet, Petrarchan or Shakespearean, published 


through July-August, 1928, and $25 for the best rhymed 
lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart during 1928. De- 
tails, March WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City N. Y. 
Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500 for the best mystery and 


detective story, submitted by July 1. Details, Feb. 
WRITER 
DRAMA LEAGUE—LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY 
CONTEST. 


Publication by Longmans, Green and ad- 
vance royalty of $500 for a full-length play, $250 for a 

Biblical play, and $125 for a one-act play plus 50% of 
royalties from amateur seduetion. Productions, also 


by professional groups, if plays meet requirements. 
Closing date, Sept. 1, 1928. Biblical wad to Drama 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren Chicago, Ill. 


Others to State Centers of authors, of which list may 
be obtained from the Drama League, (see above) or 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Details, Apri] WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication Details, 
June WRITER 


THE FORUM — 41 Lexington Avenue, 
each for definitions printed in 
closing the 25th of each month. 


THE FORUM — First Short Story 
ton Ave., New York, 
regular space rates. 


N. Y. Bo- 


New York. $5 


the definition contests 


Editor, 441 Lexing- 
is featuring first short stories at 
See April WRITER. 


WALLACE HEBBERD—Santa Barbara, Cal. and 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. $250 for 
essay telling why any book, published in 1870 or earlier, 
should be republished. Details, Feb. WRITER 


TheWwit 








INTERLUDES —- 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


$5 for the best poem submitted before June 6, 1928 by 
any person between sixteen and twenty-one. See April 
WRITER. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 


royalties for the best book-length 
Contest closes Oct. 1. De- 


Mass. $2,500 plus 
mss. on American history. 


tails, Feb. WRITER. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd. — 36 Essex St., London W.C.2, 
England. £250 and £150 for the best first detective 
novels. Contest closes May 19. Details, Sept. WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, Y. Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $100, 
and $50 in each —to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. De- 
tails, March WRITER. 


THE ORACLE —W. A. Broder, Gloucester, Mass. $10 
for the best poem published in the Oracle or the Oracle 
Anthology during 1928. $25 and $5 plus books for the 
peg 3 short stories published in the magazine Sept. 1927 
— Dec. 1928. 


THE OUTLOOK — 120 East 16th St., New York, uses 
the unwritten family classics, usually the invention of a 
parent, in its department, “Tell Me a Story.” See 
April WRITER. 


PI DELTA EPSILON —c/o Dean Henry G. Doyle, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Two series of prizes of $50, $35, $25, 15, and $10 each, 
for the best editorials published in college journals ex- 
cluding monthlies, quarterlies, literary magazines, 
alumni Fis. Con and comics, during the academic 
a = 1928. Contest closes July 1. Details, March 
IT 


THE PIONEER — 113 Tradd St., Statesville, N. C. $10 
and $5 each for the best 12-line lyric, the best sonnet 
in Italian form, the best nature poem, and the best 
humorous poem, and $3 and $2 for the best limericks. 
Contest closes Aug. 31. Details, Oct. WRITER. 


THE POET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 236 
West 55th St., New York. $500 for the best dramatic 
em, not exceeding 5,000 words, on the subject of 


ashington. Time and place, a crisis in the American 
Revolution. Contest closes September 1. Details, 
March WRITER. 
POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 


Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet spears 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of h “ 
distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to 
awarded in November. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHY — 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly ee, plus space rates for “Kinks 
that will Help your See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and pour of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
Nominations of candidates must be 


of Joseph Pulitzer. 
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made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 


RADIO BROADCAST—Garden City, N. Y. $10 
monthly prize for experiences in using radio apparatus 
for department, “Our Readers Suggest.” Address Com- 
plete Set Editor. See April WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St.. New York. Weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly”. Consult the current is- 
sue for the subject. 


THE STRATFORD MAGAZINE — 234 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. $100 for the best poem submitted each 
quarter. Next quarter ends June 1. 
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TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 monthly up to Aug. 3], 
for first person true or known-to-be-true stories. Ad- 
dress mss. to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Editor. 
Details, Sept. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston. Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 
WRITER 


Mifflin 


THE WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE PO- 
ETRY PRIZE -- 342 Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mex. $150 offered by Witter Bynner for the best poem 
or group of poems, not more than 200 lines, submitted 
by an undergraduate in an American college or uwni- 
versity. Contest closes May 15. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The great idea once was laughing at others. 
And now it is laughing at ourselves. Germany 
gave us the notion, but we changed the theme.” 
THe Comic Strips. Sarah D. Lowrie. The 
Forum for April. 


“His varied accumulation of knowledge of the 
past and present, of lands and seas, of flesh and 
blood, untainted by anthropomorphism, his satirical 
impatience with shams and shibboleths, and _ his 
steadily maintained scale of values would be salu- 
tary weapons to use against us in this, our critical 


period.” BurFetincs In A SoutH WInNp, Some 
Memories of Norman Douglas. By Muriel 
Draper. Harpers for April. 


“John A. Mitchell was thirty-four or thirty-five 
when he came back from Paris, and having about 
fifty thousand dollars, besides being a very compet- 
ent artist, he ‘chose’ to start a comic paper —a 
form of suicide strongly opposed by most of his 
friends.” Hr Mape Pusiisninc History; John 
A. Mitchell, Editor of ‘Life,’ Established School 
of Antiseptic Journalism. By Thomas L. Masson. 
Personality for April. 


“Considering the unlimited possibilities of this 
graphic art, to which so many men contribute their 
combined (and yet divided) intelligence, the prog- 
ress made is unsatisfactory, even for the two short 
decades since the movies struggled out of Edison’s 
peep-show cocoon.” WuHy THE MOVIES ARE 
TrasHy. By Wilbur Needham. Plain Talk for 
April. 


“The successful newspapers of tomorrow will 
be the ones which devote more and more of their 
energy to enabling their readers to think intelli- 
gently for themselves, and less of their efforts to 
attempts to do the public's thinking for it.” News- 
PAPER Mass Propuction. By Roy W. Howard. 
The North American Review for April. 


“Wasn't ‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’ the most 
beautiful thing I had read for many winters, 
hadn’t its English been my despair, and didn’t it 
exemplify for me and explain Waldo Frank’s 
‘summarist’ as one who makes ‘order out of dis- 


order’”? Booxs I Covutp Not Part WitnH. By 
Emily Newell Blair. Good Housekeeping for 
April. 
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Book Reviews 





Ecuors. By Charlotte Farrington Babcock. 
120 pages. Boards. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. 


“Echoes” is too modest a title for this first 
volume of verse by the winner of the first 
prize in the January Versatility Contest and 
of honorable mention in the March contest. 
Though Miss Babcock writes often about 
other writers and of places visited, the echo 
she throws back is not mere repetition, but 
comment and interpretation. This kind of 
echo she handles with particular cleverness 
in the poems about writers, expressed in their 
own special verse form. Her interest ranges 
from Euripides to Carl Sandburg with the bal- 
ance of affection dipping rather toward the 
classics. 

Only one section of “Echoes,” however, is 
devoted to literary impressions. Four poetic 
monologues are obviously experiments in a 
form which the author should by all means 
carry further, because of her sure understand- 
ing of emotion and motive, a quality which 
is characteristic of the breadth of Miss Bab- 
cock’s sympathies throughout her work. She 
understands, again and again, without agree- 
ing. 

The group of travel sketches are perhaps 
less interesting than other sections which re- 
veal more of the author. Unlike many a 
modern poet who not only wears his heart on 
his sleeve, but insists on dissecting it there, 
Miss Babcock preserves reticences and is the 
wiser therefore. 

The group of poems entitled “Chiarascuro”’ 


is another interesting experiment—one in 
contrast. Trees in summer are placed over 
against trees in winter, the sound of the city 
against that of the country, and the old poetry 
is contrasted with the new. 

In a final group of sonnets, Miss Babcock 
employs the form in which she is most se- 
curely at home. 

“Echoes,” as a whole, reveals a sustained 
poetic gift and sure craftsmanship. If we 
feel at times that the author is too fluent, too 
quick to seize the ready instead of the per- 
fect phrase, as when she writes of “flower- 
like beauty” and “rustling trees,” we find we 
remember many more instances of striking 
adaptation of sound to sense, as in her de- 
scription of the swirling flights of pigeons in 
St. Mark’s Square, or the sound of city street 
cars in this line: 


“And strident trolleys grind along upon the rails.” 


Much of her poetry should be read aloud for 
a full realization of her onomatopoetic skill. 

Reading “Echoes” has given us a pleasant 
glow of satisfaction in its justification of our 
choice of a January prize winner! 


THE WomMEN WHo Make Our Nove ts. By 
Grant M. Overton. 352 pages. Cloth. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Back in the summer of 1918, Mr. Overton 
hastily put together a book called “The 
Women Who Make Our Novels.” This book 
that I am here reviewing is a different one, 
although it has the same title; it has been en- 
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tirely rewritten and a great deal of new ma- 
terial has been added to it. The popularity 
of Mr. Overton’s first book bearing this title, 
made it imperative for him to produce another 
one that would be more up to date. This he 
has done very ably and skillfully at the cost 
of much energy and labor. 

“The Women Who Make Our Novels” con- 
sists of sixty-four brief biographies, cleverly 
sketched. At the end of each chapter is 
given a list of books by that author under 
consideration, followed by a list of the 
“sources” on each writer. In many chapters 
Mr. Overton reviews the novelist’s most re- 
vealing works and gives a short synopsis of 
each one. 

To my mind, the most absorbing chapters 
are those devoted to E. Barrington, Edna 
Ferber, Fannie Hurst, Mary Johnston, 
Martha Ostenso, and Kathleen Norris. 

Particularly good is the brief biography 
which Mr. Overton has given us of E. Bar- 
rington. To be sure, his subject makes this 
biography an easy one to do. For where else 
other than in E. Barrington will one find such 
an extraordinary combination of three such 
distinct personalities? Sometimes she writes 
as “E. Barrington,’ again as “L. Adams 
Beck,” and still more recently as “Louis 
Moresby.” She writes with equal success in 
each of these personalities. 

In the chapter on Martha Ostenso, Mr. 
Overton has included a brief criticism by 
the late Stuart P. Sherman of her “Wild 
Geese.” Believing that this criticism will be 
extremely helpful to our readers, I quote it 
at length: — 

“Let me state some of Miss Ostenso’s 
limitations, either natural or self-imposed. 
She has not attempted to be witty or clever 
or showy. She has not much busied herself 
with interpreting landscape or with expressing 
the soul of the corn, the wheat, the hemp, 
the tobacco, or other local crops. She is not 
verbally fastidious nor a sensitive stylist in 
pursuit of the subtler music of thoughts. She 
is a little blunt and quite downright and 
factual—like the saga writers. She does 
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not dally in the sentimental fringe and violet 
shadow of her occasions. 

“What she lacks in subtlety she makes up 
in strength. She grips her human theme as a 
man takes hold of plow handles, driving the 
colter in. She conspicuously excels where the 
young novelist is ordinarily weak: in firmly 
conceiving and thoroughly dramatizing char- 
acter and in the fundamental work of com- 
position, which is seeing the thing through, 
and thus pre-establishing lucidity and order 
in the movement of her narrative. 

“Here is a novelist with genuine dramatic 
imagination, power to penetrate to the vis- 
cera of very diverse lives, and, withal, en- 
dowed with a sense of form which has hither- 
to been rarely coupled in American writers of 
fiction with anything like Miss Ostenso’s 
vital sense for substance.” a 


RosBert Louis STEVENSON. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. 211 pages. Cloth. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Gilbert Chesterton in his new study of 
Robert Louis Stevenson has given us a picture 
of the man as he is recorded in the books he 
wrote. It is a biography dealing not so much 
with dates and places, as with ideas and the 
personality behind them. 

In this biography, we are told that Steven- 
son’s life was really what we call picturesque, 
partly because he saw everything in pictures 
and partly because a chapter of accidents put 
him in very picturesque places. Forever on 
the move, because of ill health, he lived in 
many countries. 

“If we ask, ‘Where does the story of 
Stevenson really start; where does his special 
stvle or spirit begin and where do they come 
from; how did he get, or begin to get, the 
thing that made him different from the man 
next-door?’ I have no doubt about the 
answer. He got them from the mysterious 
Mr. Skelt of the Juvenile Drama, otherwise 
the toy theatre, which of all toys has most 
of the effect of magic on the mind. Or rather, 
of course, he got it from the way in which 
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his own individual temper and talent grasped 
the nature of the game. He has written it 
all in an excellent essay and at least in one 
very real sentence of autobiography: ‘What 
is the world, what is man and life but what 
my Skelt has made them?’” 

“Taking such a toy as a type or symbol,” 
writes Mr. Chesterton, “we may well say 
that Stevenson lived inside his toy theatre. 
Being a delicate and sickly child, he was 
thrown back upon that inner imaginative life 
and left largely alone with his daydreams.” 

In later life, Mr. Chesterton says that what 
shaped and sharpened Stevenson’s memory 
of the mere nonsense of Skeltery was his 
growing sense of the need of some escape 
from the suffocating cynicism round about 
him. He wished to go back to that nonsense; 
for it seemed, by comparison, quite sensible. 

In other words, “the story of Stevenson 
was a reaction against an age of pessimism.” 

Further on in this biography, Mr. Chester- 
ton devotes a chapter to the style of Steven- 
son. Stevenson had the remarkable ability of 
finding just the right words to convey his 
meaning. Out of a hundred words, he chose 
one that did the work of twenty. He had the 
talent of animating everything he touched. 

Throughout the book, there is manifest 
everywhere Mr. Chesterton’s warm admira- 
tion for Stevenson. D. L. 


Book REVIEWING. By Wayne Gard. 159 
pages. Cloth. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


During 1926, we are told, 7,549 works 
were issued by American publishers, 12,799 
by British, and a still larger number by Ger- 
man publishers. “Is it any wonder,” says 
Mr. Gard, author of “Book Reviewing,” “that 
the ordinary reader cannot take the time 
to search among all the books offered by com- 
peting publishers and select those that would 
interest him?” 
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Obviously the reader must rely on the book 
reviewer for this sorting and selection. With 
so many books to be reviewed, a need has 
sprung up for more capable reviewers. “Book 
Reviewing” is designed to aid the novice re- 
viewers and the prospective reviewers. 

In one chapter called “The Reviewer’s 
Aims,” is a quotation from the New York 
Evening World which says: 

“Whatever else the review does, it must 
make clear the nature of the book reviewed; 
it must define, explain, as well as criticize. 
No matter how brilliantly written, no matter 
how instructive otherwise, a review that fails 
to tell the reader what the book was like is 
itself a failure.” 

Mr. Gard hastens to add, however, that 
this does not mean that the reviewer should 
try to retell the author’s whole story. He 
should describe and classify his book without 
resorting to a lengthy summary. Then he 
should estimate the value of the book in the 
special field to which he has assigned it. And 
remember, he says, that from start to finish, 
everything in a review should contribute to 
a preconceived end or idea. 

One very fine chapter in this little book is 
“What Editors Want.” This chapter is de- 
voted to the particular viewpoints and policies 
of several literary editors. These statements, 
moreover, bring out clearly the aims and 
methods of reviewing as applied to almost 
any periodical. 

Believing that examples are more helpful 
than precepts, Mr. Gard selects reviews repre- 
senting various methods of criticism, such as 
the impressionistic and the judicial. The se- 
lections illustrate the reviewing of diverse 
types of books such as fiction, poetry, and 
biography. 

At the end of this book, there is a list of 
markets for book reviews. This is only one 
of the many helpful features of this hand- 
book, which should be owned by all prospec- 
tive reviewers. 
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A “Cherry-Stone’”’ Prize Contest 


The interest in the “Versatility” Contest, which closes this month, 
and requests for another similar contest, have resulted in this new con- 
test. The title is inspired by a chapter, “Cherry-Stone Fiction,” in THE 
FREE LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK, from which these sentences 
are quoted: 


The Contest 


According to Hannah More, Samuel Johnson in 1781 said of Milton, “He was a 
Phidias who could carve a Colossus out of a crag, but he could not cut heads upon 
cherry-stones.” . . . . Other days, other ways — poems of the length and strength of 
4 Milton’s are no longer written, nor would they be generally read if written... . . 
Modern life is too full, too divided, too shredded, almost, for readers to begin volun- 
tarily something they know they can not finish before being interrupted times without 
There is a growing demand for snap-shot fiction (and prose as well) — 





| 

heads upon cherry-stones. 

; iad Es 

; Here is your chance to prove your skill in “carving heads upon 
, | cherry-stones” in the following prose and verse forms: 

1 Storiette (length limit 1000-1200 words) 

y Special Feature Article (several distinct types may be noted, such as the interview, 
0 


the personal experience story, the confession article, the “how-to-do-something”’ 


| article, the personality sketch, the narrative in the third person. Length limit 750 
Ss words) 


Dramatic Review of a Play or Photoplay (100-500 words) 


S Poetic Monologue (length limit 35 lines) 
. Lyric (length limit 30 lines) 
{ 7 
st Prizes 
$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for June, July, and August, 

ul 1928. Asubscription (new or renewal) to THE Writer for each contribution published. 
e- q $50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, August 1, 1928, to 
as the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the 
e- forms outlined above. 
- Rules 
nd . . « - 

; 1. Each manuscript must be typewritten and 3. Manuscripts received before the Ist of each 

} contain the author’s full name, address month will be considered for inclusion in 
of d ti f . sian “te the following issue: i. e. manuscripts re- 
yne — cae — a vee instance: John ceived before June 1 will be considered for 
“A. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Student. the July issue. 
ec- 2. There is no limit to the number of manu- 4. 





scripts which one person may submit. Send 
your manuscripts to Contest Editor, 311 
College House, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


J. 


All entries accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed return envelope will be returned at 
the close of the contest August 1, 1928. 


Manuscripts must be original (previously 
unpublished). 


The contest is now open to everyone and all readers of THe Writer are cordially urged to participate. 


Entries for the July contest must be received by June 1. 














Wacation at the 
WRITERS COLONY 


Located in the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains near Denver. the Col- 
ony affords an inspiring and 
stimulating vacation: also in- 
tensive training in writing. 
lecture series by famous 
authors, seminary for ero- 
fessional writers. out- 

door sports, entertain- 
ments, etc. Send forfree 
(lustrated booklet. 
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perienced Authors’ typist, Sc per 1000 words with 
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HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 
By Theodore H. Uzzell 


This is the only text which explains fully 
the successful methods evolved by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University. 
A practical and complete course of instruc- 
tion in literary psychology and plot making, 
telling how to get good story ideas and 
make them into strong plots. $2.50 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
By John Bartlett 


A new edition of a leading reference book 
that traces passages, phrases, and proverbs 
to their sources in ancient and modern litera- 
ture. 1054 pages arranged chronologically, 
a 400-page index of most important words 
and an index of authors. Cloth, $4.50 








MANUSCRIPTS SOLD! 
Looking for a Reliable t? 
Short Stories, Articles, a efficiently. 
Expert Criticism, Editing, Manuscript Typing. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 


155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


Writing advertising as a side line proved “real money” 
to Edward Mott Woolley. He tells in his new book, 
Writing For Real Money, how this vein ea from small 
advertising jobs to thousand-dollar fees. Names and pri- 
ces, and immensely valuable information, never before 
published, for writers. $1.50, postpaid. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
71 Park Passaic, N. J. 


Competent Editorial Assistance 
manuscripts for 
Special attention to 
Also, complete list of text-books for 


the preparation oi publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. 
book manuscripts 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor”), Box 49%, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


PACKARD’S, WAYNE, N. Y., 
will be glad to rewrite or criticize your stories 
and articles for $1.00— 1000 words. Typing or 
revision, 50c — 1000 words. Verse, 2c — line. 


MARKETING — NO READING FEE — 10% 
SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 


request 





It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. W 


Hartford, Conn. 
















HOW TO WRITE A SHORT 
STORY 


By Michael Joseph 


The manager of one of the largest lit- 
erary agencies in the world not only knows 
how stories should be written but he shows 
others how to do it. $2.00 


er ee | 
THE WRITER’S BOOK SHELF, 


Harvarp SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


OTE TINE in. cicckinsonsaceaiannande and mail, 


postpaid, books checked. 


Name 
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The 
SCOTLAND YARD 


Prize 





Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
announces a prize of 


$2,500.00 














over and above book royalties, for the 
best mystery or detective story submitted 
before June 30, 1928. The contest is open 
to both professional writers and amateurs 
and the story should be from 75 to 100,000 
words. 

Serial and Motion Picture rights are 
to remain the property of the author. 

Any manuscript submitted for the 
prize may be considered for general pub- 
lication. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Scotland Yard Prize Contest Depart- 
ment. 

Further details can be obtained from 
The Manager, Crime Club, Doubleday 
Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 





Words are your business 


MORROW’S 
WORD-FINDER 


by PAUL D. HUGON 


will answer completely ALL your 
queries about WORDS. Here, 
for the first time, in one handy 
volume, are given definitions, 
pronunciations, and a list of re- 
lated words and phrases — all 
under one heading! MORROW’S 
WORD-FINDER has all the 
best features of a dictionary, 
thesaurus, phrase book, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric. 

Morrow’s Word- Finder, 432 pages, 6% by 
9% inches, solidly bound in cloth. Price 
$4.00. You may order it direct from the 
publishers, or buy it at any good book 


store. Let us send you a complete prospe 
tus with sample pages. 





WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. 











AVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


in mailing your manuscripts 
é SEND FOR 

100 Kraft-paper envelopes 61%4x9. For 
mailing manuscripts of more than six 
pages, folded once. 

100 Labels, attractively printed on white 
paper, size 444 by 2% inches, with space 
for your name and address, and gummed 
all ready to place on your “out-going” 
envelopes. 

Note: These labels can be easily inserted in 
typewriter. A carbon of each is a record 
of mailing the manuscript. Envelopes 
can be used more than once by pasting 
one label over another. 

ALL FOR $2.00, POSTPAID 
$2.38 west of the Mississippi 

THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 

Harvarp SQuare, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Enclosed find............ for 100 Kraft paper 
envelopes 614 x 9, and 100 labels. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICA 


We place high grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, 
photographs (Volumes of poetry wanted) 
Typing Service 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 

Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative 





THE WRITER 


Endorses Advertisers 


Only advertisements of approved products 
and services for writers can be accepted 
for these pages. Only approved literary 
agents and critics are included. Every 
possible measure of protection is afforded 
to readers. Advertising rates are placed 
so low as to exclude no reputable individ- 
ual or concern. Readers are requested to 
mention THe Writer in dealing with | 
advertisers. 



































An unusual chance to secure your copy of 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
YEAR-BOOK 1928 


[Imported from England] 


An indispensable possession to writers, artists, composers, editors and everyone 


who aspires to contribute to literature, art or music. 


Contains a remarkably 


full list of English journals and magazines, their addresses, requirements and 
scales of payment; information concerning British and American publishers; 
competent advice to writers for the papers, the magazines, the stage, the films, 
the radio, the juvenile market; essential details regarding copyright, agree- 
ments, dramatic and serial rights; and guidance for art-illustrators and press 


photographers. 


The regular price of this book it $1.75, 


but for a limited time you may secure 


it, with a year’s subscription to 


The Writer ($3.00) 
Both for $3.75 


[You Save $1.00] 


CLIP AND MAIL PROMPTLY 








THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send to me a copy oi THE WRITERS’ 
AND ARTISTS’ YEAR-BOOK 1928 and enter (or 
extend) my subscription for THE WRITER for one 
year, all for $3,275 postpaid. I enclose this amount. 
(Money order, check or currency accepted.) 


Name .........-.. 


Address 





A subscriber writes: 

“I cannot speak too highly of 
THE WRITER. It is a maga- 
zine that should be in the 
hands of every writer, every 
educationist, and on the files 
of every library. My only re- 
gret is that I did not become 
a regular subscriber long be- 
fore I did. It would have been 
a great help to me. When my 
subscription does expire, I shall 
certainly renew.” 
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NATION’S 
York. $5.00; 


a nent 


Tue Waiter’s Directory or PERIODICALS ‘Caieainenid 


interest to the business woman, articles on 
sports, health beauty, etc., and occasional 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


AMERICAN Pe sc wpe ze tM) Sulphur Springs: 


Ark. ie ohn E. a editor 
in chie 


ig a 


.. Manag- 
ing editor, sie ‘me Ravi ate g 


Accepts only such matter as refers to evan- 
ism and the pig Ha the spiritual life. 
ses short stories, “of a kind,” juve- 
nile matter, and some . Sets 
limit at from 1,000 to 1 


*AMERICAN OURNAL OF PusLic -enoteighh AND THE 


0 (M), 370 Seventh Ave., New 
Homer N. Calver, editor. 


Publishes only technical papers written by 
specialists in health preventive 
medicines, papers delivered at the an- 
nual meetings. 


*BaBy HOOD. 


The address is now 4426 North Fairfield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





*THe MAGAZINE OF Busiwess, (iM). Cass, Huron, 
and Erie Streets, 
W. Shaw, editor; Guy 





verse. Length limit of articles from 1,500 to 


2,000 words. Payment on publication at about 
one cent a word. 


$4.00; 35c. 
ae: editor. 


Formerly System. Wants articles by recog- 

nized business leaders on advanced policies 
they have found successful (1,500 to 3,000 
words) ; business fiction possibly oy a true 
story too intimate to be signed (1,500 to 3,000 
words) ; brief items (150 to 300 words) pref- 
erably illustrated, describing the solution of a 
problem of management such as might face 
many executives; short articles (400 to 800 
words) on unique approaches to business prob- 
lems ; photographs and cartoons of business in- 
terest. Material paid for on acceptance, at 
rates ranging from three cents a word upward. 


*PaLMs. 


The editorial and publication departments 
of this poetry magazine have been moved from 
Guadalajara, Mexico, to Aberdeen, Wash. 


*Paris NIGHTS. 


*Tue Praycorr, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Emery Brugh, editor. 


Now 4%, by the Shade Publishing 
oeaeet, y, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





Chicago, III. 


The Magazine in the Chicago theatres. Cir- 
culation gratis to patrons of Chicago theatres 

oe plays. Uses short stories (250 
to | words), essays (150 to 750 words), 
short feature articles of ral interest, verse 
(150 to 250 words) photographs. Pay- 
ment on publication at the rate of one half 
to one cent a word. 


*Wortp Tortcs (M), 280 Broadway, New York. 
$1.00; 10c. 




















*Business Woman (M), 40 1 St., W. 
Toronto, Ontario, Ousatin Candie’ $1.00; 1 


A magazine 


with every interest of 
the business and 


woman. Prints 
no fiction, but desires smartly written skits 
and sketches, success stories of Canadian 


women, travel stories (preferably Canadian). 
articles on the oe pane dies saa of 


The fourth printing o 


f this Directory 
can be supplied. A eet of the numbers from July, 
plete, with additions and 


be sent for five ym Baa with a year’s subscription 


aunts = 


A new magazine of “world news, interna- 
tional interpretations, and world travel.” It 
is in the market only for special articles on 
travel and world affairs. The latter should be 
popularized sufficiently to interest the general 
reader. Length limit, about 3,000 words. 
Rate of payment on acceptance for travel ma- 
terial, two to three cents a word; for articles 
on world affairs, three cents a word up. First 
issue, April, 1928. 


was begun in Tue Werrer for July, 1922, Back numbers 
1922, to December, 1927, giving the Directory com- 

to date, and much ‘other valuable matter, will 
‘added for eight dollars. 
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IF YOU ARE a well-established 
author, with the help of this book 
you should be able to clear out 
many of your unsold manuscripts 
and find inspiration for work better 
suited to the changing tastes of the 


reading public. 


IF YOU HAVE never tried to 
write, the Free Lance Writer’s 
Hanpsoox offers you a fascinating 
opportunity. No one has any meas- 
ure of his Own capacities until he 
sees his work in print. The number 
pee is so large — the book 

: 80 eager for novelty — 
that any piece of good writing will 
be welcomed somewhere. There is 
no short cut to successful author- 
ship but — there is a sure road. 


.. WRITER PUBLISHING Co 
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